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Notes. 


“THE BROAD ARROW”: THE KING’S 
MARK. 

“Tt want to find the origin of the Broad Arrow— 

the King’s Mark. I once heard it was as old as 

Edward the First.” 

So wrote an officer of the Royal Navy, in 
a postscript to a most interesting letter, some 
eighty years ago to the Admiralty. 

On mentioning the above statement to a 
gentleman, who is an authority upon naval 
records, he said :— 

“I do not believe that the anchor was the 
origin of the broad arrow ; it dates much further 
back, probably to Edward the First’s time at 
least, as that officer states.” 

Thirt ears ago this subject was for 
Pa A dines in ‘N. & Q.,’ 6S. ix. 
206 (1884), when several theories were pro- 
pounded, without anything being satis- 
factorily or definitely arrived at. 

It is therefore proposed to deal solely 
with facts, collecting together here all 





references found, first to the anchor (whether 
it were the origin or not of the well-known 
sign), and secondly to the broad arrow. 

As it is a lifetime since 1884-5, perhaps 
it will be permissible to repeat all the 
authentic statements relating to, the said 
symbol which then appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
along with such references more recently 
discovered. 

Although many earlier instances than the 
one to be mentioned presently have been 
met with, where an order had been issued 
for all trees intended for the navy to bear 
the sovereign’s mark, the said mark was, 
unfortunately, never described until 6 
James I. (1609), which is the earliest refer- 
ence to it found up to the present time, and 
now recorded for the first time. 

“Instructions for marking of Timber for His 
Majesty's Navy.—And_ haveinge nevertheless 
appointed that so muche thereof shalbee reserved 
for the use of His Highnes Navy as shall by 
skilful Shippwrights be found fittinge for the same, 
Hath therefore commanded that Choise should be 
made of a meete person to be sent to viewe such 
Choise trees as shalbee fittinge for that [purpose] 
and growinge w'® in xv" myles of the sea-side 
or any portable river and before any sale made the 
sayde Commissioners to marke the same w*" an 
axe bearinge His Maj® letters and an anker to 
distinguishe them from the rest as appropriated 
to His Majestys Navye leste in the general sale 
they should bee soulde away.’”’—Excheq. Special 
Commission, No. 3785, co. Essex, 6 Jas. I., Sche- 
dule of Timber Marked for the Navy. 

It might be adduced in favour of the 
anchor having been, the origin of the broad 
arrow, that even if the impression of the 
King’s mark on the axe were perfect it is 
probable that it was not always clearly 
defined on the trees, and that whereas asea- 
faring man might quickly have discerned that 
it was meant for an anchor, those who lived 
inland, and especially in or near forests, being 
better acquainted with an arrow’s head, 
would be likely to read it as such. 


From Rymer, 18 ‘ Feod.’ 978, we get a copy 
of an order of Charles I. in 1627 for establish- 
ing a Crown mark, by which it is appointed 
that 


** All muskets and other arms to be hereafter 
issued out of His Majesty’s Stores, for land service, 
shall be marked with the mark C. R., and for 
Sea Service, with the mark C. R. and an 
anchor.” 


According to Haydn’s ‘Dictionary of 
Dates,’ 


‘“‘ All attempts to ascertain the origin of the 
broad arrow has been fruitless. It is stated that 
trees fit for shipping in the Forest of Dean in 
1639 were marked with the Crown and broad 
arrow. 
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So far no proof of this has been found, for, 
acting upon the clue here given, every docu- 
ment (in English) relating to the Forest of 
Dean for that date at the Public Record 
Office has been searched without finding the 
mention of any definite mark. But what 
was found bearing on the subject is as 
follows :— 

© Articles of _Instructions.—You shall first, before 
the fallinge of any such woodes and trees w" 
shall to be cutt down for the supplye of the said 
Iron-Works upon warnynge to you gavin.... 
cause all the green and quick Tymber trees of 
Oake to be reserved for his Majesty and to that 
end to be marked w" some knowen fashionable 
signe or marke that the Cutters of the Woode 
may thereby be warned nott to meddle w"" those 
reserved and marked trees at their perill.”— 
Excheq. Special Commission, No. 38887, co. 
Gloucester, Forest of Dean, 28 Sept., 14 Jas. I. 

The mark to be used not having been 
mentioned necessitated a further search 
back, which proved successful, as already 
recorded. 

The earliest mention of the broad arrow 
as yet met with is in the Proclamation con- 
cerning it, and dated 19 Nov., 1661 :— 

* And His Majesty doth further command, 
That on all other Stores, Where it may be done 
without prejudice to the said Stores, or Charge 
to His Majesty, as Nails, Spikes, and other the 
like Stores, That the broad Arrow be put on some 
part of the same, whether by Stamp, Brand, 
or other way, as shall be particularly directed 
by the Principal Officers and Commissioners of 
His Majesties Navy, to whom the care thereof is 
committed.’’—' S.P. Dom. Various, No. 11.’ 

Then again, in 1664, owing to a difficulty 
in treating for merchant ships (because the 
owners, who were averse to selling their good 
ships, were ready to palm off upon the 
Government old and worthless ones, at 
prices above their value), 

‘Tt was accordingly ordered in Council that, 

it was the practice in all times to compel the 
Owners on extraordinary occasions, and therefore 
the Commissioners of the Navy were to put the 
broad arrow on any ship in the River they had a 
mind to hire, and fit them out for sea.’’-—At the 
Bodleian MS. A. 187, f. 3; at the Public Record 
Office, Adm. 1/5246. 
These last two references upset the theory 
regarding the Earl of Romney’s coat-of- 
arms, as he was not the Master General of 
the Ordnance till 1698-1701. 

The Act of 9 & 10 William III. cap. 41 
was due to the trouble in obtaining convic- 
tions for stealing, &c., “His Majesty’s 
Stores of War and Naval Stores,’”? when 
there was no direct proof of the taking, &c., 
‘** but only such goodes are marked with the 
King’s mark”’; and it prohibits any person 
other than authorized contractors from 
marking 





““any Stores of War or Naval Stores usually 
used to and marked upon His Majesty’s.... 
stores, &c., or any other Stores with the broad 
arrow by stamp, brand, or otherwise.” 

It is curious that Shakespeare, who seems 
to have had something to say upon every 
subject under the sun, from ‘the Star 
Chamber ” down to “a bare bodkin ” (not 
being a Shakespearian, scholar, I write this 
under correction), never mentioned ‘ the 
King’s mark ”’ or the broad arrow, both of 
which, one would have thought, would have 
appealed more to his poetic flights of fancy 
than, the aforenamed. 

In connexion with the familiar symbol, 
it would have been of interest to ascer- 
tain when the broad arrow was _ first 
stamped upon prisoners’ clothing, but an 
extensive search has failed to discover this 
occasion. 

The Prison Commissioners when applied 
to wrote, on 2 March last, that they were 
‘unable to supply with any precise particulars. 
as to when the broad arrow was first used to 
brand prison clothing, &c. It is referred to in 
the Public Stores Acts in 1875, but was in use 
many years before that date. It has been used 
in Convict Prisons and Hulks for more than 80 
years, and was also used in Australia.” 

The convicts arrived in New South Wales 
in Jan., 1788, but up to 26 June, 1792, 
their clothing had no distinguishing mark, as 
Governor Phillip then writes :— 

‘* Frocks, trousers, shirts, gowns, {and petticoats 
might I presume be made in India for this Colony, 
and by introducing one stripe of a different colour 
from the rest, prevent what is intended for the 
Convicts being sold to the soldier and settler ; 
and such a distinguishing mark should be put 
on everything intended for the use of the Con- 
victs.”"—C.O. 201/7. 

And here it is of interest to note that 
there is a packet of patterns of materials sent 
from India in 1792, now preserved amongst 
the Colonial documents. 

In a letter dated 28 Dec., 1801, Nicholas 
Bayly, Esq., of the N.S.W. Corps, states that 
he had heard from Simeon Lord (a noted 
dealer, agent, and smuggler) that ‘“‘ Governor 
King had ordered the broad R. to be put on 
a cask of spirits ’’ which he had in his house 
belonging to him (Bayly). And Governor 
King, when reporting the case, 1 Jan., 1802, 
mentions he had ‘“‘ caused the King’s mark 
to be put on, the spirits ’’ (C.O. 201/23). 

According to an, account of Thos. Courtney 
of 13, Finch Lane, dated 13 Sept., 1802 
(C.O. 201/24), he supplied for the male 
convicts blue kersey sailors’ jackets, and 
waistcoats with sleeves, Russia duck trousers, 
checked shirts, yarn hose, shoes, woollen caps, 
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and nighteaps; and in 1803 (C.O. 201/27) 
blue cloth breeches were supplied; for the 
women, brown serge jackets and petticoats. 
This brown, uniform had such a depressing 
effect upon the settlers that when the female 
convicts went into domestic service they 
were allowed to wear a black dress over the 
brown skirt. 

The worst characters amongst the men 
were garbed in yellow cloth, familiarly 
spoken of as “* canaries,’’ whilst grey was the 
colour for good conduct. 

In ‘The Broad Arrow,’ by Oline Keese, 
published in 1859, the first mention of the 
said sign is met with (p. 287) as being 
stamped on the backs of the convicts. 

E. H. FAIRBROTHER. 





BISHOP JEWEL’S LIBRARY. 


(See ante, pp. 401, 441.) 


1. On 15 December last Mr. Geoffrey G. 
Butler, Librarian of Corpus, supplied infor- 
ination thereon as follows :— 


“ Parker MS. No. 12 is, indeed, an eleventh- 
century MS. of Gregory’s ‘De Cura Pastorali’ 
Saxonice. There are also at least two other 
MSS. of the same in Cambridge: (a) MS. Ii. 2. 4 
at the University Library. In this is a letter from 
Bishop Jewel to Parker stating that he had found 
the book in the Cathedral Library at Salisbury. 
Parker did not give us all his books, though he 
did give overwhelmingly the greater part of them, 
and all the best. James, however, in the Intro- 
duction to our ‘Catalogue,’ p. xxiii, mentioning 
this MS. in the University Library and Bishop 
Jewel’s letter in it, says, ‘It has been thought that 
this letter really refers to (b) the copy of the same 
work at Trinity College R. 5 22.’....What seems 
certain is that the MS. referred to by Jewel is not 
at C.C.C. It is probably in the University 
Library, perhaps at Trinity.” 

2. I turned next to Mr. A. G. W. Murray, 
the Librarian of Trinity, with the result that 
the matter can now be regarded, so far as 
it is ever likely to become so, as finally 
settled. 

‘Our MS. R. 5 22 (No. 717 in the printed Cata- 
logue) [writes Mr. Murray on 13 Jan.] is in all 
probability the one for which you are looking. 
The volume contains three distinct MSS. 1. 
* Bede Historia Ecclesiastica,’ fourteenth century ; 
2. ‘ Vitee Sanctorum et Sanctarum’ (St. Basil, 
St. Eufrosina, St. Agnes, St. Vincent, St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, and St. Lawrence), twelfth cen- 
tury; 3. St. Gregory, ‘De Cura Pastorali,’ in 
Anglo-Saxon, eleventh century (probably early). 
The binding is of the secund half of the sixteenth 
century. No. 2 certainly would seem to have 
belonged to Jewel. At the top of the first leaf 
is written, in a sixteenth - century hand, over an 
erasure: ‘ Hic liber quondam fuit Jo Jwel Epi Sar. 





et tractat de Amphilochio ficto; et vide censuram 
eius in replicatione pag. 82,53, &c. Et vide plura 
in indice eius libri.’ There are a considerable 
number of MS. notes to the Life of St. Basil, 
apparently in Jewel’s autograph. These are 
chiefly written in the margins, and have, in several 
cases, been preserved by the outer margins having 
been folded in when the edges were cut. No. 3 
has written in red chalk at the top of fol. 1, 
‘Mattheus Parker,’ and over it a note in the 
same hand as the note about Jewel: ‘ Hic 
ipsus [sic] liber est quem Aluredus Rex misit 
ad EecV’iam Syreburnensem quem & transtulit e 
pastorali G’egorij latine in Anglicum.’ There is 
no indication of Jewel’s ownership in the MS., but 
it is probably the MS. referred to by him in two 
letters to Parker, written in Jan., 1568 (1569), and 
preserved in MS. fi. 2. 4 in University Library, 
but which are supposed to refer to our MS., and 
not to the one in which they are preserved. he 
letters are said to be printed in Jewel’s works, 
ed. Jelf, viii. 193, 194.” 


And on 15 January Mr. Murray writes 
further :— 


““T spent some time in cxamining the Univ. 
Lib. MS. (Ii. 2. 4). The result was very incon- 
clusive, and I do not feel inclined to express an 
opinion as to whether it or our MS. (either or both) 
belonged to Jewel. The U.L. MS. was written 
about the same time as ours, and is considerably 
larger. Jewel’s two letters to Parker are pasted 
in at the end. I doubt if they refer to the volume. 
Jewel speaks of the volume he is sending to 
Parker as of ‘reasonable bignesse, welneare as 
thicke as the Communion book.’ If by ‘ Com-- 
munion book ’ he means Book of Common Prayer,. 
the Univ. Lib. MS. cannot be that to which he 
refers. It is a great deal larger and thicker 
than any Folio P.B. published at that time. 
Moreover, Jewel was under the impression that 
the MS. which he was sending was by 4lfric. I 
think, therefore, that the chances are that the 
letter does not refer to either of the MSS. If it 
does refer to one, it is probably to ours. At the 
beginning of the Univ. Lib. MS. is a note by a 
Parker scribe: ‘ Wulffige episcopus decimus 
Ecclesie Sareburnensis ad cuius Ecclesiam misit 
rex Aluredus hunc librum Pastoralem Gregorii 
quem ipse’ transtulit,’ &c. There is no internal 
evidence that the MS. came from Salisbury.” 


The conclusion of the whole matter would 
seem to be (1) that the MS. sought for is. 
neither in the Corpus Christi nor the Univer- 
sity Library, but (if anywhere) in Trinity ; 
and (2) (which substantiates Mr. Jenkins’s 
caveat) that Le Bas’s description of it is 
apparently erroneous. He was evidently 
misled by Jewel’s own mistake; but it is 
passing strange that, as a Fellow of Trinity, 
he did not examine (Mr. Murray’s) No. 2, 
nor even hint that his own College was the 
possessor of the MS. 

3. A closing point illustrative of Jewel's 
fondness for books. Le Bas has (p. 210) 
this passage :— 


** Another monument of Jewel’s munificent 
spirit, was the library which he built, at his own. 
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expense, for his Cathedral Church. This benefac- 


the liberality of his successor, Bishop Gheast, 
who supplied the same library with a collection 
of books. The name of each founder was, subse- 
quently, perpetuated by an inscription, in which 
their bounty is gratefully recorded : ‘ Hee biblio- 
theca extructa est sumptibus R.P. ac D.D. 
Johannis Jewelli, quondam Sarum Episcopi ; 
instructa vero libris 4 R. in Christo P. D. Edmundo 
Gheast, olim ejusdem Ecclesivw Episcopo: quorum 
memoria in benedictione erit. A.D. 1578.’ ” 

Two questions of not unimportant anti- 
quarian interest are prompted by this 
passage: (1) Did Jewel build a library for 

‘his Cathedral ? and (2) Is the “‘ inscription ” 
existent ? and if so, where ? Canon Words- 
worth has kindly answered the queries (in 
a letter under date 22 January) thus :— 

A. The Library :— 

** Our library [Salisbury] is (and was) thirty- 
three steps up a staircase, and ow runs half the 
length—formerly ran the whole length—of one 
side of the cloister—the eastern side. Half 
was pulled down in 1756. I think if you saw 
it you would agree that it was built at least 
a century before Jewel’s time, and it still con- 
tains 170 MSS. which belonged to this Cathedral 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and 
some of them from Old Sarum times. We 
have descriptions (one in 1733) and_ pictures 
of the cloister and library before Wyatt (or 
the men of 1756 before him) touched it, and 
we can find nothing in such representations to 
favour the assertion that any early Elizabethan 
builder touched the building.* A considerable 
sum was spent in stone, &c., for repairing the 
library in 1480; and again, when Bishop Gheast 
died in Feb., 1577, by his will he ‘ did bequeath 
to the library of the Cathedral Church of Sar’, 
now decayed, all my books, there to be kept for 
perpetual remembrance....desiring....the Dean 
and Chapter....will so ordain and dispose all 
these my same books to places and stalls as may 
be fit for the preservation and good keeping of 
the same.’ We have many of Gheast’s books— 
possibly all of them—and they are placed in plain 
old shelves. But it is strange that, on the supposi- 
tion that Jewel built a library as early even as 
1560 (and he had some trouble to get the spire 
restored after it was struck by lightning just before 
his entry as Bishop in 1560), it should be described 

* “Since I wrote the foregoing I have found 
some of Mr. Malden’s extracts from fifteenth- 
century Chapter Act-books at Salisbury, whence 
it is clear that the Dean and Chapter decided to 
join with the Bishop (W. Aiscough) in January, 
1444/5, to build schools and a library over one side 
of the cloisters, and handed over 100/. to those 
entrusted with the work. They decided to go on 
with the undertaking in December following ; and 
in June, 1446, made a present of a cope of red velvet 
motley with the letter y to the Abbess and 
Convent of Shaftesbury, who had allowed them 
to open a quarry for the requisite stone at Tis- 
bury. About 18 of the MSS. still in our library 
were given or bequeathed c. 1445-60. Those 
given by J. Stopynton, Archdeacon of Dorset and 
Master of the Rolls, were received 31 Oct., 1447.” 














5 a 
;as ‘decayed’ in 1577. He may, conceivably, 
tion was afterwards rendered more valuable by have built some small room, but if so, all trace or 
| tradition of it has been swept away. Or he may 


have done some repairs to the half of the old 
library now removed which, in his_ friends’ 
opinion, amount toa newstructure. My brother’s 
(our late Bishop) opinion, however, to which I 
refer in a brief article on Jewel which I contributed 
to Ollard and Crosse’s ‘ Dict. of Engl. Ch. Hist.,’ 
is recorded by his own hand in a copy of Ayre’s 
edition (Parker Society) of the Works of Bishop 
Jewel, where, in the margin, over against the 
words ‘the erection of a library attached to the 
Cathedral,’ Dr. John Wordsworth has written: 
‘Probably bibliotheca only means bookcase here.’ 
I venture to add the remark that Jewel be- 
queathed 201. to the Cathedral for repairs, and the 
Dean and Chapter may have employed the 
money, or some of it, on library fittings.” 

B. The Inscription :— 

“That inscription was, I presume, put up 
about the second year of Bishop J. Piers, i.e., 
after Bishop Gheast’s books presumably had just 
been put into their places. No such inscription 
is now extant (except in books), nor can I hear 
of any one who has seen it. In his zeal against 
superstition Jewel himself did a great deal of 
destruction of Latin Service-books and painted 
glass. The mutilation then begun was followed 
up a century later, with less discrimination, in 
the robbing of all gravestones, &c., of their 
brasses (two important ones have partially 
escaped); Jewel’s own did not escape, his slab 
being already ‘ reft of its brass’ when (in 1684) 
the choir was repaved with marble. That monu- 
mental inscription (attributed to Lawrence Hum- 
phrey) is, of course, on record [Le Bas gives it], 
though the brass itself was lost. It says nothing 
about the library Our present memorials of 
Jewel in the Cathedral are of modern erection. 
You will recollect Fuller’s reference to Jewel, 
that he had enriched the Church of Salisbury 
with a fair library and the Church of England 
with another. He must have known pretty well 
what the inscription put up in 1578 meant. I 
find it hard to think that there was not some sort 
of ‘ Jewel Memorial Library’ put up when Gheast’s 
books were given or in Gheast’s lifetime by way 
of spending Jewel’s legacy. But perhaps, as 
sometimes happens, his friends and admirers gave 
scant justice to the nameless builders who were 
before him, and whose stonework has outlasted 
that of 1560-80 if such ever existed. It appears 
that some care was taken with Gheast’s books, 
as in 1578 seven keys were procured for the 
library. And thus we may believe that the 
efforts which Jewel among others made to revive 
theological studies on Reformation lines, both 
when he was a Royal Commissioner and after he 
became Bishop, may have been beginning to bear 
fruit under Bishop Piers.” 

The sum of all this seems to be that the 
“extructa est sumptibus” can only be 
satisfactorily explained as meaning either 
that the ‘ bibliotheca”? was a bookcase 
only, or that some kind of memorial library 
was erected in Bishop Gheast’s episcopate 
out of Jewel’s own legacy to the Cathedral. 

J. B. McGovern. 


St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 
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St. SrepHEeN’s CHAPEL, WESTMINSTER.— 
The following letter provides many interest- 
ing allusions, and at least one clear indica- 
tion of the means by which many precious 


fragments of historical London buildings | 


came to be preserved in Cottingham’s 
Museum. It is addressed to E. Wedlake 
Brayley, then librarian of the Russell 
Institution :-— 
Waterloo Bridge Road 
Feb. 28th, 1886. 

My DEAR Sir,—In compliance with your request 

to insert a short notice of my model of the restora- 
tion of St. Stephen’s Chapel in your highly 
interesting description of the ‘ Houses of Parlia- 
ment,’ I beg to acquaint you that my attention 
was first directed to the subject by my late friend, 
Mr. Thos. Gayfere at the time he was engaged in 
his able restoration of the north entrance to 
Westminster Hall in the year 1821, at which period 
I had casts taken of all the ornaments then re- 
maining, and afterwards purchased the extensive 
collection of fragments preserved from the chapel 
by the late Mr. Capon during the enlargement of 
the House of Commons at the Union in 1801. 
These interesting documents in addition to a 
curious description of the original timber roof of 
the chapel presented to me by Mr. Gayfere, 
induced me soon after the fire in 1834 to attempt 
a restoration of this unrivalled edifice. 
_ The model of the entirior [sic] being completed 
in Feb., 1835, I had the honour to exhibit it to our 
most Gracious King and Queen, in the hope of 
exciting such an interest, in behalf of the pre- 
servation of this great national movement, as 
would put to shame any vandalic attempts at its 
further destruction. 

The model of the interior is now in progress, and 
when completed will exhibit not only a unique 
specimen of English architecture, but one which 
it may be safely affirmed exceeds in beauty of 
design, and delicacy, and splendour of finishing 
every other building of the pointed style in 
Europe. 

That you who have written so much, and so ably 
in defence of its preservation may meet your 
reward by living to see it restored is the sincere 
wish of 


“ 


My Dear Sir, 
Your most obliged Humble Serv’t 
L. N. CorrinGHAM. 
N.B.—The model will be exhibited at the New 
National Gallery with the designs for the Parlia- 
ment Houses. 
ALEcK ABRAHAMS. 


Henry DetuicK.—Dr. Venn writes, ‘ Gon- 
ville and Caius College,’ vol. i. pp. 38-9, 
as follows :— 

“ Dyrrycke (Dethick), Henry, sizar, Nov. 1554 5 
B.A., 1556-7; M.A., 1560 (apparently incorpor- 
ated at Oxford, B.A., 1568-9 ; M.A., 1572): B.D., 
1565. One of the fellows nominated in the 
charter of Dr. Caius, 1557. Tutor in the College 
for some time till Oct., 1562; steward, 1559; 
bursar, 1559-60; Arts Lecturer, 1560; Salarist, 
1565. Probably youngest son of Simon Dethick, 
of Wormegay, Norf., who died 1542 (vw. * Norf. 
Vis.’). One of the witnesses to Bishop Shaxton’s 


will in 1565. University preacher, 1565; ob- 

|; tained the College testimonial for holy orders, 
| 23 June, 1561. Expelled by the Master during the 
| disputes of 1565, and appealed to the Archbishop. 
| ‘ The drift was, as he (Archbishop Parker) judged, 
| for Dethick to continue such sticklers in the 
College, of his pupils, as might win him in time, 
by hook or by crook, the Master’s room....He 
meant, within the compass of that year, to have 
bestowed Dethick in some benefice....but be- 
cause they liked not of this, as trusting of further 
friendship elsewhere, the Archbishop gave them 
over’ (Strype, ‘ Parker,’ i. 396). Perhaps Vicar 
of Orpington, Kent, 1567. He was imprisoned by 
the mandate of Parker, but was released in July, 
1571, and allowed to go abroad on making a present 
to the College of 407. (‘Annals’). It seems, there- 
fore, very probable that he is the ‘ Dr. Dethick’ 
mentioned in a list of ‘rebels, traitors, &c., beyond 
sea,’ Dec. 23, 1590 (*‘ Lansd.’ 68, p. 157). He was 
apparently living at Liége, and is called a canon 
of St. Paul’s there, ‘a man of great riches in 
money and jewells.’ There is a note against his 
name, in an early hand, ‘ preb. of Norwich.’ 
Perhaps author of ‘ Feriw sacre viii. libris com- 
prehense, in quibus nature Fabularum et Gratize 
Leges exprimuntur carmine,’ Lond., 1577.” 

To supplement this account it may be 
recorded that one ‘“ Drythicke or Dirrick, 
a rank Papist, late chaplain to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury,’’ was in Norfolk in 
August, 1570 (Public Record Office, S.P. Dom. 
Eliz., Ixxxiii. 10) ; and that on 3 June, 1578, 
the Cardinal of Como (Tolomeo Galli, 
Cardinal Secretary of State) wrote to the 
Cardinal of Liége, Gerard Van Groesbeck, 
from Rome as follows (Archivio Vaticano, 
Arm. xliv. fol. 28 Litteree Card. Comensis) :— 

“Cum Canonicatus ecclesie Santi Pauli Civi- 
tatis istius Leodiensis obitu A®gidii Speculi in 
urbe defuncti proxime vacasset, S™* D.N. eum 
contulit Henrico Dethico Sacerdoti Anglo, qui in 
examine per concursum facto primo loco appro- 
batus fuit. Is autem cum mitteret litteras 
apostolicas dictz provisionis, petiit a me ut eum 
commendarem Ill™"® Ampl. V. ne scilicet permittat 
molestiam impedimentumne ullum inferri in 
adipiscenda possessione, sed sua ei auctoritate 
favore et auxilio adesse velit. Quo quidem officio 
et libentius fungor, quod scio S™°’ D.N. gratum id 
fore, qui huiusmodi homines religiosos patria 
extorres quibuscunque potest modis sublevat. 
Rogo, igitur, &c.” 

Fr. Persons, 8.J., writing 1 Dec., 1598, 
says (Cath. Rec. Soc., ii. 207) :— 

‘One Doctor Dethike that lived first in Rome 
and then in Liege, and was helde for a good mann, 
untill fallinge acquainted with this factioun, hee- 
begane first to make journeys to Paris, and then to 
deal with the Councell of Inglande, as appeareth 
by his own letters, whereby hee came at last to 
bee caste into the Inquisition of Rome, and after- 
warde hee dyed pyttifully in a Hospitall the year 
1594.” 

Dethick was received at the” English 
Hospice, Rome, 27 Dec., 1592 (Foley, 
‘Records 8.J.,’ vi. 565). | 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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Fox OF STRADBROKE. (See 11 S. ix. 168, 
216, 310, 352).—So much has lately appeared 
in your columns anent Sir Stephen Fox that 


hl 


! think the epitaphs in Farley Church 
which I have just copied may be of interest. 
There are three large highly ornamented 
tablets on the north wall of the Ilchester 
inortuary chamber, now used as a chapel for 
caily service: that to the first wife on the 
west ; the one to the knight and his second 
wife in the centre ; and that of the son and 
his wife on the east. They are written in 
Latin, French, and English respectively, and 


run thus :--— 


Hic jacet Honorab. D™™ D™ Elizabetha Fox’ 


Hon"'* Viri Stephani Fox Eqt* Au’r. 


i Regiis, qui Fisco nune presunt, Curatoribus, 
‘Conjux, per quadraginta & quinqg’ annos, conjunc- 


tissima ; 

Quem bene multis auxit fecunda liberis, 
Sed cunctis, preter Qui adhuc Bini supersunt, 
Immaturé morte dudum prereptis. 
Vixit Mla quidem, dum vixit, Bene, 

Nec vero potuit Latere ; 

Sanctis in medid nimirum aulé Moribus, 
Largéi erga Egenos manu; 

Et Rei familiaris tam Laute provida; 


Ct vix Maritus Superstes majori cum Laude 


Aut minori cum Invidié publice providerit. 
Decessit uno minor SeptuagenariA. 
Aug x°I: MDCXCVI. 


Cy Gist Le Tres Honorable 
et Le Tres Ancien Chevalier 
Sir Stephen Fox 
Fondateur De Ceans 
Qui Trespassa agé de 90 Ans 
Le Vingt troisiéme de Septembre 
716 


Cy Gist La Tres Honorée Dame 
Christine Hope epouse en seconde Noces 
Du Tres Honorable Chevalier 
Etienne Fox 
Elle Trespassa agée de 39 Ans 
Le dix septieme de Fevrier 
1718. 

Dieu Aye Merci de Leurs Ames. 


Here lies the Body of Charles Fox, Esq. 
second son of the Rt. Hon" 
Sr. Stephen Fox 
by his first wife, which Charles was 
paymaster of the forces 
to King James, King William & 
Queen Anne, 
he died aged 53 
Representative in Parliament for the City 
of Salisbury September 9 1713 
He married 
Elizabeth Carr Trollope 
sole daughter & heir of 
Sr William Trollope Baronet of 
Caswick in the county of Lincoln 
which Elizabeth died 
March 15 1704 aged 42 years 
& is interr’d near this place. 
_ E. L. H. Tew. 
Upham Rectory, Hants. 








A Source or DEFOE’s ‘ Robinson CRUv- 
soz.’—In the ninth part of Onze Eeuw, a 
Dutch periodical (1909, IX. iii. 360 /.), 
Mr. Hoogewerft pointed out that an episode 
in a book bearing the title ‘ Hendrik Smeeks, 
Beschrijvinge van het magtig NKoningrijk 
Krinke Kesmes, Amsterdam, 1708,’ was one 
of the sources of Defoe’s ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ 

Hettner in his ‘ Literaturgeschichte des 
achtzehnten Jahrhunderts’ had already 
pointed out the connexion between the two 
works, but as he mistook the date of the 
first German edition (1721) for the date of 
the original Dutch publication (1708 : eleven 
years before the appearance of * Robinson *), 
he looked upon the episode in Smeeks’s 
book as an imitation of ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ 
As German scholars had hitherto adopted 
this view of the matter, I drew up a short 
article for the May number of the Germanisch 
Romanische Monatschrift (1914, vi. 304 pp.), 
to which article I beg to draw the attention 
of English investigators. 

Lton Porak, Ph.D. 


Haarlem. 


Two MysterR1IouSs FRENCHMEN AND A 
Doc.—Among the archives of- the Town 
Council of Banff I have discovered a curious 
letter from one of the magistrates of Edin- 
burgh, written to the Provost of Banff, 
4 April, 1794 :— 

‘In consequence of some papers having been 
accidentally left behind by two men travelling 
through Grantham very lately, it has been dis- 
covered that they are Emissaries from the French 
Convention and probably Members of that Body, 
who have come into this country with intentions 
hostile to the peace and security thereof.” 


Accordingly, he sends a description of them, 
“as there is reason to suspect they are 
travelling Northwards.” The description 
runs thus :— 

“One of them is a young man about 22 years 
of age, thin person, fair complexion, and stands 
about 5ft. 10 in. high; light eyes, hair plaited 
and turned up behind with a comb; rather well 
looking ; wears a dark blue coat with yellow 
buttons, a green and brown striped coat; light 
blue cassimer breeches ; boots: a round hat. 

“The other is an old man about 503; a thin 
figure, standing about 5ft. 11 in.—dark com- 
plexion ; long face, hair hanging down; stoops 
a little; a very dark brown greatcoat, which he 
wears constantly buttoned, so that it is not known 
whether he bas an under coat or not; buttons 
the colour of the coat ; boots, and a round hat. 

“They have a rough spaniel with them, with 
black ears, white body with black spots; it is 
old. This is the best mark of any, for as they 
seem’d very careful of it, tho’ they may have 
changed their cloathes, it is not likely they would 
part with their dog, which they seem’d very 
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fond of. I wish I could have got the name of 
the dog; it would have been a nice trap to catch 
them by.” 

It would be interesting to know who the 
“spies” were, and whether any other 
mavistrates were similarly advised. 

J. M. BuLLocH. 

123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


**RosBeRT BuRTON ”’ AND ‘ THE HisToRY 


‘OF THE PRINCIPALITY OF WALES.’—-In Miss | the references to the following : 


Oucries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
| formation on family matters of only private interest 
| to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
| in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


| REFERENCES FOR QUOTATIONS FROM Swirt 
|Wantep.—Can any reader of *N. & Q.’ give 
(i.) Gray 


Guiney’s interesting article on ‘ Milton and | writes: “ Dean Swift has made it manifest 


Vaughan ’ in The Quarterly Review for April, 
I find the following :— 

“Robert Burton, he of ‘The Anatomy of 
Melancholy,’ wrote in Vaughan’s time a ‘ History 
of the Principality of Wales,’ in which he notes 
how the people ‘do much glory in their Ambro- 
sius Merlin.’ ” 


‘Shade of Democritus Junior ! 

‘The History of the Principality of Wales; 
by R. B.,’ published in 1695, the year of 
Vaughan’s death, and more than half a cen- 
tury after Burton’s, was one of the numerous 
productions of Nathaniel Crouch. On some 
of his title-pages the name of Richard Burton 
appears, or Robert Burton—this last, accord- 
ing to W. E. A. Axon (Life of Nathaniel 
‘Crouch in the ‘D.N.B.”’), after his death. 


Dr. Johnson, as it happens, besides his 
well-known fondness for him of ‘The Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy,’ was interested in the 
compilations of Nathaniel Crouch. We find 
him (Boswell, chap. Ixxviii.) writing to Dilly 
on 6 Jan., 1784, with a request that he would 
procure him a set of ‘‘ Burton’s Books,” 
“* which used to be sold by the booksellers on 
the bridge,” and mentioning in particular 
* Admirable Curiosities, Rarities, and Won- 
ders in England.’ He adds that “‘ they seem 
very proper to allure backward readers.” 

Epwarp BENsLy. 


“LaDy ”=Woman.—The degradation of 
this word is noticed in 1605 by George 
Chapman: “Lady is groune a common 
same to their whole sex’ (‘All Fooles,’ F 2). 

Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 


** BLANDANDERED.’’—In the Times Lite- 
vary Supplement for 4 June a review of 
Miss M. Edith Durham’s ‘ The Struggle for 
Scutari’ ends with the statement that the 
one redeeming feature of European diplo- 
macy in the author's eyes is that “‘ it refused 
to be blandandered by King Nicholas, and 
insisted on keeping Scutari for Albania.” 
“ne can guess at the meaning, but I do not 
tind the word in any available slang dic- 
tionary or ‘The American Glossary.’ 

ALFRED F. Ropsrys. 


that everything is a Pudding ” ; (ii.) Horace 
Walpole writes: “Sir Jonathan Swiit said, 
crowned heads and cane heads, good heads 
and no heads at all, may all come to 
disgrace ” ? 


Dr. HEIGHINGTON AND HIS WIFE LyDIA. 
—In an unpublished letter to Walpole 
Gray writes: ‘‘ Donec gratus eram tibi. I 
was happier than Dr. Heighington, or his 
wife Lydia.”’ Can any one explain who are 
the characters here referred to ? 

PaGet TOYNBEE. 

Fiveways, Burnham, Bucks. 


“TITMARSH ”? IN AN ALLEGED POEM BY 
TENNYysSON.—Among the ‘ Suppressed Poems 
of Tennyson’ there are the following lines, 
said to have been recently discovered in 
Tennyson’s autograph on the fly-leaf of a 
book illustrated by Bewick, in the library 
of the late Lord Ravensworth :— 

A gate and a field half ploughed, 
A solitary cow, 
A child with a broken slate, 
And a titmarsh in the bough. 
But where, alack, is Bewick 
To tell the meaning now ? 
They are so printed on p. 130 of ‘ Suppressed 
Poems of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 1830-62’ 
(London: published by J. Thomson at 10, 
Craven Gardens, Wimbledon, 8.W., Mcmv., 
pp. 65-172, 149*-172*), which is apparently 
a portion of ‘The Avon Booklet ’ issued by 
Thomson at Warwick in 1903 or 1904. A 
volume of ‘ Suppressed Poems of Tennyson,’ 
published by Sands & Co., also contains the 
lines. ; 

What is a “titmarsh’’? Is it equivalent 
to a “marsh tit,” said by the ‘* N.E.D.,’ 
which cites the name from G. Montagu’s 
‘Ornithological Dictionary’ (1802), to be 
the same as a “ marsh titmouse ” or “ black- 
cap,” Parus palustris # How is it that no 
instance of “ titmarsh’’ is recorded in_the 
‘N.E.D.’ and the ‘English Dialect Dic- 
tionary ’ ? 

Can any one identify the picture alluded 
to? When were the lines first made public ? 

L. R. M. STRACHAN. 





Heidelberg. 
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PAULINE Tarn.—I recently came across 
some volumes of French verse published by 
Lemerre & Sansot under the nom de plume 
of “ Renée Vivien.” I could quote from 
those volumes at least 200 verses, which 
rank among the finest specimens of French 
poetry, and, though little known, are 
entitled to perennial fame. Now I have 
ascertained that the gifted author, who died 
quite young in Paris (1909), was an Ame- 
rican girl of Scotch parentage called Pauline 
Tarn (the name was given to me at Lemerre’s ; 
ny spelling may be wrong). Could any of 
your readers inform me about her family, 
her education, her English or American 
friends ?. I gather from her books that she 
travelled a great deal, visiting Greece, the 
islands, Smyrna, India, and Japan. I am 
aware that there are some objectionable 
elements in her books, and wish that they 
should not be dwelt upon ; but her genius— 
for genius she had—is the more extra- 
ordinary as she wrote in a language not her 
own. I feel sure that she will be famous 
some day, and think it desirable that we 
should try to know more about her before 
it gets too late. S. REINACH. 

Boulogne-sur-Seine. 


BioGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
I should be glad to obtain any particulars 
concerning the following Old Westminsters : 
(1) Charles Cary, admitted 1716, aged 8. 
(2) Henry Cary, admitted 1775. (3) John 
Carr, admitted 1726, aged 17. (4) Ralph 
Carr, admitted 1781. (5) William Carr, 
admitted 1820. (6) Reginald Jeremiah 
Carter, born 27 Oct., 1805, admitted 1820. 
(7) John Cartwright, admitted 1742, aged 13. 

G. F. R. B. 


Boxuivant.—I have been interested to 
read the repeated notices which from time 
to time have appeared in ‘ N. & Q.’ respecting 
the name of Bullivant, but have so far been 
unable to secure any answers to my queries. 
I shall be grateful to any reader who can 
enlighten me in these pages on the following 
points :— 

1. I have a fairly continuous record of the 
Bullivants of Northamptonshire from c. 1610. 
Can any reader give me information about 
them prior to that date ? Any extracts from 
pedigrees will be greatly appreciated. 

2. Edmondson in his ‘ Heraldry,’ 1780, 
and Burke in his ‘General Armory’ (first 
and subsequent editions), assign to Bulli- 
vant the following crest and arms: Crest— 
A demi-lion rampant or, charged on breast 
with a fleur-de-lis vert, and holding in gambs 








a tower sa. Arms—Ermine, a tower sa.. 
on a chief gu. three fleurs-de-lis or. Is there 
any authority for these arms, and does any 
reader know of a record or reference to them 
earlier than 1780 ? 

3. Will any reader who has copies of 
seals, cenotaphs, or any other memoranda 
relating to the name or family of Bullivant 
be so kind as to tell me of them in ‘ N. & Q.’ ? 

4. Can any reader tell me if there are 
descendants living of the ancient family of 
Norwich of Brampton, Northants. 

Ceci Henry BULLIVANT. 

The Chalet, Port Wrickle, 

St. Germans, Cornwall. 


Rosinson: WitrHers. — Admiral Marks 
Robinson, born about 1754, died 1834, 
married Margaret Withers, daughter of 
Withers, by his wife O’Neil. The 
marriage is stated to have taken place at 
Worcester, where a family of Withers 
resided. Wanted, the entry of marriage, 
and any information regarding the wife’s 
family. P. D. M. 








A “TRAWN CHAER.’’—Can anyone tell 
me what sort of a chair a “ Trawn chaer ”’ 
was ? It occurs in the will of Dan William 
Burton, Vicar of Wighill, York, 7 March, 
1499 (‘Testamenta Eboracensia, iv. 160: 
Surtees Society). If the explanation, with 
any authorities, could be sent to me, [ 
should be very greatly obliged. 

F. P. BarRnarp. 

Bilsby House, near Alford, Lincolnshire. 


GLADSTONE ON THE OFFICE OF CHAN” 
CELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER.—I read the 
other day in The Christian Science Momitor 
of Boston, Mass., a reference to 

** Gladstone’s saying that no Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should atttend a Cabinet Council with- 
out bringing his written resignation in his pocket.” 

Did he ever say this ? and did he do it 
himself in the four governments in which 
he served as Chancellor under other Prime 
Ministers ? J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


THE “ FLASH ”’ OF THE WELSH FUSILIERS. 
—What is the origin of the word “‘ flash ” as 
applied to the piece of silk worn at the back 
of the uniform of the Welsh Fusiliers as a 
survival of the piece of silk with which the 
pigtail was tied ? Kou. 


**Rac-Time.’’ —I fail to find this in the 
‘N.E.D.’ Will some one set forth the 
origin and evolution of the term ? 

Str. SwITHIN. 
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OLp Eronians.—I shall be grateful for 
information regarding any of the follow- 
ing :— 

(1) Buckeridge, John, admitted 15 Jan., 
1759, left 1766. (2) Buckley, Edward, 
admitted 20 Sept., 1765, left 1768. (3) 
Burke, John, admitted 13 Jan., 1759. 
(4) Burwell, James, admitted 30 Sept., 1760, 
left 1764 or 1770. (5) Calvert, Charles, 
admitted 1773, buried at Eton, 4 Feb., 
1774. (6) Calvert, George, admitted 
23 April, 1763, left 1770. (7) Calvert, 
Richard, admitted 19 June, 1754, left 1760. 
(8) Campbell, John, admitted 19 April, 
1763, left 1767. (9) Campbell, John, 
admitted 25 Jan., 1765, left 1767. (10) 
Capstack, John, admitted 26 July, 1762, 
left 1763. (11) Carew, Robert Shapland, 
admitted 5 July, 1765, left 1767. (12) 
Carkett, Robert, admitted 8 Sept., 1763, 
left 1769. 


West Inpran Famities.—I should be 
obliged if any reader could tell me whether 
there exist any books giving genealogies of 
the families belonging to Jamaica and other 
islands in the West Indies in the same way 
that they have been given for Antigua, by 
Mr. V. R. Oliver. R. A. A.-L. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE PROVIDENCE: 
Capt. Buricu.—The reissue of Sir John 
3arrow’s book, ‘ The Mutiny and Piratical 
Seizure of H.M.S. Bounty,’ with an Intro- 
duction by Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge, 
G.C.B., leads me to repeat a query which I 
asked in your pages some years ago. It is 
this: Is there any account published of the 
voyage of the Providence, commanded by 
Capt. Bligh in his second (and successful) 
expedition to Tahiti for the purpose of 
obtaining plants of the bread-fruit ? 

As he is said to have spoken highly of 
the behaviour of the crew, and to have re- 
commended several for promotion, he must 
either have learnt wisdom by experience, 
or the account of his tyranny, which is said 
to have led to the mutiny of the Bounty, 
must have been highly coloured. 

E. L. H. Tew. 


GORDON HIGHLANDERS Print.—I have 
seen a coloured lithograph (72 in. by 4? in.), 
showing four officers in the foreground, and 
a group of men in review order in the back- 
ground. It looks very like the picture by 
H. Martens (6in. by 44in.) showing a 
sergeant saluting, which was done, I think, 
for Ackermann’s ‘Costume of the British 
Army.’ Can any reader identify it ? 

J. M. Buutoca. 





Portraits oF “‘ Breau Nasu” aT BATH. 
—In 1738 a full-length portrait of Richard 
Nash, commonly called ‘‘ Beau Nash,” was 
placed in the Long Room at Bath between 
the busts of Newton and Pope. In another 
assembly room a full-length portrait of 
Nash was also hung, one, or both, being 
attributed to Hoare, a portrait painter of 
some note in Bath prior to the advent of 
Gainsborough. Can any of your readers 
tell me whether these portraits are still in 
existence, and, if so, where? T. 58. C. 


CHAPEL-HOUSE.—We read in Boswell that 
on 21 March, 1776, he and Johnson when 
driving from Blenheim to Henley-in-Arden, 
via Stratford-on-Avon, ‘‘ dined at an excel- 
lent inn at Chapel-house.” 

Where is, or was, “‘ Chapel-house ”’ ? 


A. H. 


REGISTERS OF PROTESTANT DISSENTERS. 
—Can any one give me information as 
follows: (1) Where may these now be con- 
sulted ? (2) Are they indexed ? (3) What 
fees are charged for searches and copies of 
entries ? 

They were formerly kept at Dr. Williams’ 
Library, Redcross Street, Cripplegate, Lon- 
don. Howarp H. CorTrEeReEtt, 

F.R.Hist.S. F.R.S.A. 

Foden Road, Walsall. 


THE Brett or THE Bounty.—I heard 
recently that the bell of H.M.S. Bounty was 
brought back to England from Pitcairn 
Island many years ago. Can any of your 
readers inform me as to its after history and 
whereabouts ? H. G. L. 





RuNAWAY MarRIAGES AT LAMBERTON. 
Can any of your readers inform me where 
are to be found the registers of the run- 
away marriages celebrated at Lamberton, 
near Berwick? This seems to have been 
second only in notoriety to Gretna Green, 
and one of the Gretna “priests” had 
originally officiated at Lamberton. There 
was a trial in the mid-nineteenth century, 
when one of the Lamberton “ priests”? had 
exceeded the limit of his ‘‘ peculiar jurisdic- 
tion’’ by marrying a couple in a Berwick 
public-house. BRADSTOW. 


DanisH Lyrics.—Will some one ac- 
quainted with the literature of Northern 
Europe inform me who are the outstanding 
lyrical poets of Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway—the modern men of decided — ? 
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Moore OF WInsTER.—In ‘The Genealo- 
gists’ Guide’ (Marshall) there is a reference 
to the ‘‘ Pedigree of Moore of Winster, co. 
Derby (includes Smedley, Bright, Wood, &c.), 
four pages folio, compiled by T. N. Ince, 
1867.” May I ask where I could see this ? 

RALPH SEROCOLD. 


‘*Tona.”’—What is the derivation of 
** Tona,”’ the Scotch island ? D. 

[Does not the word come from a double errorr— 
that of Adamman, who wrote “‘ Ioua ”’ for I, or Hii, 
ae as of transcribers who turned Ioua into 
ona. 

DRYDEN: St. MARGARET’S, WESTMIN- 
sTER.—I should be glad to know if there 
are any entries relating to persons of 
the name of Dryden in the recently pub- 
lished ‘ Registers of St. Margaret, West- 
minster,’ edited by A. M. Burke. A near 
relative of John Dryden the poet is said to 
have resided in the parish. 

LITERATUS. 

[There are no entries of the name of Dryden in 
this most valuable record.] 


STRAHAN: Mack.—I want to get bio- 
graphical information about Alexander 
Strahan, publisher, of Ludgate, London, 
who succeeded Moxon, and_ published 
Tennyson’s poems before H. 8. King. 

Also I want to know if Robert S. Mack 
is living ; or, if dead, where I can get bio- 
graphical information concerning him. Can 
any reader help me ? L. WELSH. 


#'RAINE Famity.—I should be glad of any 
references to this family, said to have been 
of Irish origin, members of which were 
resident in Bath in the eighteenth century, 
and married into the Wrighte or Wright 
families, also of Bath. The latest record I 
have relates to Capt. Fraine of Bath in 
1800. LEONARD C. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


CorraM Famity.—Information respecting 
the whereabouts of any member of this 
family connected with John Cottam of 
‘Horse and Jockey Inn,” Bedford, who died 
in 1855, willbe weleome. The name was seen 
over a shop in Southwell, near Nottingham 
on Easter Monday, 1913; but, of course, the 
place was then closed. H. T. JoHNson. 

Puckeridge, Herts. 


PENMON Priory.—Can any reader refer 
me to works dealing with the above ?. Said 
to have been built in the sixth century on 
the north end of the island of Anglesey, the 
old priory, with the Abbot’s House (where 
I have stayed) is still standing, and the fish- 


| pond, brew-house, and dovecot are all in 
| good preservation, surrounded with some 
fine walnut and chestnut trees. I cannot 
get to know any more about it. 

JNO. HILKIRK. 





Replies. 


PRIVY COUNCILLORS. 
(11 S. ix. 449.) 


AccorpING to the oath which a Privy 
Councillor takes on his admission to office 
his duties are to :— 

1. Advise the King according to the best of 
his cunning and discretion. 

2. To advise for the King’s honour and the 
good of the public, without partiality through 
affection, love, meed, doubt, or dread. 

3. To keep the King’s counsel secret. 

4. To avoid corruption. 

5. To help and strengthen what shall be 
resolved in the council. 

6. To withstand all persons who would attempt 
the contrary ; and 

7. To observe, keep, and do all that a good and 
true Counsellor ought to do to his Sovereign Lord. 

The political importance of the Privy 
Council has almost entirely disappeared 
since the duties of the Government have 
been assumed by the Cabinet. 

The privileges of Privy Councillors are to 
be styled ‘‘ Right Honourable,” and to have 
precedence of all knights and baronets, and 
of the younger sons of barons and viscounts. 
A Privy Councillor must be a natural born 
subject of Great Britain. 

No members attend the deliberations of 
the Privy Council unless they are specially 
summoned. In ordinary cases, only the 
ministers, the great officers of the household, 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury are 
summoned; but on extraordinary occa- 
sions summonses are sent to the whole of 
the Council. On 23 Nov., 1839, the whole 
of the Privy Council were summoned to 
Buckingham Palace to receive the Queen’s 
announcement of her intended marriage to 
Prince Albert. 

Greville relates the incident as follows :— 

* All the Privy Councillors seated themselves 
[about eighty were within call for the occasion] 
when the folding doors were thrown open, and 
the Queen came in, attired in a plain morning 
gown, but wearing a bracelet containing Prince 
Albert’s picture. She read the declaration in a 
clear, sonorous, sweet-toned voice, but her hands 
trembled so excessively that I wonder she was 
able to read the paper which she held. Lord 
Lansdowne made a little speech, asking her 
permission to have the declaration made public. 
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She bowed assent, placed the paper in his hands, 
——- retired.’’—Greville’s * Journal,’ 23 Nov., 


_ Some interesting sidelights are seen in the 
following further extracts from Greville :— 


‘*“'When I was with the Chancellor the other 
<lay, he said a difficulty had been started about 
making Prince Albert a Privy Councillor before 
he was of age, and asked me if there was anything 
in it. I found, on looking into the books, that 
the Royal Dukes had not been brought into 
Council till they were of age, but probably that 
was because they could not take their seats in the 
House of Lords before ; but I also found very clear 
proofs that George III.’s sons had not been sworn, 
but introduced in his reign, and this puzzled me, 
for I remembered to have sworn several of them 
at different times during the present and two 
Jast reigns. I therefore wrote to the Duke of 
Sussex, and asked him what had occurred in his 
case. His reply cleared the matter up. He said 
the King’s sons are born Privy Councillors, and 
that they are declared sworn by the King when- 
ever he pleases ; that accordingly he was merely 
introduced into Council in 1807; but after the 
death of George III., when he stood in a different 
relation to the reigning Sovereign, he was sworn ; 
and again at the accessions of King William IV. 
and Queen Victoria. I found an account in the 
Council Books of the form with which the Prince 
of Wales was introduced into Council in 1784, 
and this I sent to Melbourne to show to the Queen, 
suggesting that Prince Albert should be introduced 
upon the same terms as Prince George of Den- 
mark had been; and with the same ceremonies as 
the Prince of Wales in 1784.”’—Greville’s ‘ Journal 
of the Reign of Queen Victoria,’ vol. i. p. 274. 


Meetings of the Privy Council are usually 
held at intervals of three or four weeks, 
and six Privy Councillors at least with the 
Clerk of the Council constitute a meet- 
ing :— 


** The list of Privy Councillors now includes the 
members of the Royal Family, the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, the Bishop of London, the 
great officers of State, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Lord Chief Justice of England, the Lords Justices 
of the Court of Appeal, the President of the Pro- 
bate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division, the law 
otticers of the Crown, the members of the Judicial 
Committee, several of the Scotch judges, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, the Ambas- 
sadors, some of the Ministers Plenipotentiary and 
Governors of Colonies, the Commander-in-Chief, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, the Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade, the Paymaster of the 
Forces, &c., and necessarily all the members of the 
Cabinet. Members of the Council are in their 
collective capacity styled ‘ His (or Her) Majesty's 
Most Honourable Privy Council’ ; individually, 
each member is styled ‘ Right Honourable.’ (The 
Lord Mayor of London, although styled ‘ Most 
Honourable,’ is not a Privy Councillor. See 
“ Notes and Queries,’ first series, iii, 496; iv. 9, 
28, 137, 157, 180, 236, 284; ix. 137, 158.) Under 
the authority of letters-patent dated 28th May, 
10 James I., 1612, Privy Councillors take prece- 
dlence after Knights of the Garter. Amongst 
themselves they take rank according to seniority 
of appointment when no other principle of classifi- 





cation is applicable in the individual instances. 
Privy Councillors are appointed by the sovereign 
without either patent or grant, and are subject to 
removal at his discretion.’’-—Chambers’s ‘ Ency- 
clopedia.’ 

A list of the present members of the 
Privy Council is in ‘ Whitaker's Almanack.’ 
Bibliographically, I would add that W. J. 
Thoms’s ‘ Book of the Court ’ contains much 
valuable information. Mr. A. V. Dicey, 
when a young man of 25, gained the Arnold 
Prize Essay for his book on ‘The Privy 
Council,’ first issued in 1860, and since re- 
issued in 1887 by Macmillan, with a careful 
analysis at the beginning. Sir Francis Pal- 
grave published in 1834 his slender book, 
‘An Essay upon the Original Authority of 
the King’s Council.’ Sir Harris Nicholas 
published seven volumes of ‘The Pro- 
ceedings and Ordinances of the Privy 
Council of England,’ 1834-7. Mr. J. R. 
Dasent published ‘ Acts of the Privy Council,’ 
6 vols., 1890-3. I mention these last two 
works chiefly in order to direct attention to 
the valuable articles on the Privy Council 
(based on the two works named) which 
appeared in The Edinburgh Review, January, 
1892, and in The Quarterly Review, July, 
1893. For the appellate jurisdiction and 
powers of the Privy Council there is a 
‘Report of the Lords Committee on the 
Privy Council Bill,’ 1844. Sir Robert 
Stout, the Chief Justice of New Zealand, 
contributed to The Law Quarterly Review, 
vol. xxi. (1905), an article, ‘Is the Privy 
Council a Legislative Body ?’ Mr. J. F. 
Baldwin has within the last few years 
written valuable historical articles on the 
subject: ‘The Beginnings of the King’s 
Council’ (Trans., Royal Hist. Soc., vol. xix., 
1905); ‘Records of the King’s Council’ 
(American Hist. Review, October, 1905) ; 
‘ Antiquities of the King’s Council ’ (English 
Hist. Review, January, 1906); ‘The Privy 
Council of Richard II.’ (American Hist. 
Review, October, 1906); ‘The King’s 
Council from Edward I. to Edward III.’ 
(English Hist. Review, January, 1908) ; 
‘The King’s Council and the Chancery’ 
(American Hist. Review, April and July, 
1910). All the best writers on constitutional 
history have numerous passages of note 
upon the Privy Council. 

At a fire which occurred in Whitehall in 
1618 the volumes of the Privy Council 
Registers belonging to the preceding years 
of the reign of James I. were lost in the 
confusion, or possibly destroyed in the fire. 
An Order in Council was passed directing 
the clerks of the Council to recover posses- 
sion of these important records of State 
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wherever they could be found. The British 
Museum has one which has never been 
restored to the Council office, but the 
remainder of the series, from the last years 
of Henry VIII. to date, is perfect. Charles 
Creve was very angry with the British 
Museum authorities for not yielding up 
the Register in their possession. See his 
‘ Journal’ under date 7 June, 1843. 
A. L. HUMPHREYS. 


In ‘ The Law and Custom of the Constitu- 
tion,’ by the late lamented Sir William 
Anson, R. H. J. will find some useful 
information. In vol. i. p. 40, title, ‘ Cabinet 

and Party Government,’ there is an account 

of the way in which the Cabinet has oak 
seded the Privy Council. See also vol. 
p. 65, title, ‘ The Ordinary and the cathe 
Councils,’ and the following chapters to 
p- 100; and see also p. 112. Sir William 
Anson refers to many authorities. 

R. H. J. will also find a great deal about 
the Privy Council in ‘The Encyclopedia 
of the Laws of England,’ second edition, 
vol. il. Pe. 644, title, ‘Privy Council,’ and in 
vol. vii. p. 51 of ‘ The Laws of England,’ by 
Lord akines : ‘Constitutional Law,’ 
Sec. 3, title, “The Privy Council.’ There 
is an excellent article in Chambers’s ‘ Ency- 
clopzedia’ under the same title, and lastly, 
there is the Arnold Prize Essay, 1860, 
entitled ‘The Privy Council,’ by A. V. 
Dicey, now the distinguished writer on 
constitutional questions. 

Harry B. Poranp. 





Trop” (11 8S. ix. 27, 116, 158, 454).— 
Although we have diverged somewhat from 
the original quest in treating this mono- 
syllable as a substantive, it may be useful 
to supplement what has been said of it in 
this character. In some parts of Scotland, 
especially perhaps in the northern counties, 
“trod”? was once commonly used in the 
sense of way, path, or footstep, and here 
and there the usage may still linger. Within 
living memory a novelist employed ‘The 
Hot Trod’ as the title of a story illustrative 
of clan rivalry. Jamieson duly enters the 
term in the Scottish Dictionary, giving as 
derivation, ‘‘ A.-S. trod, vestigium, gradus, 
passus,”’ and as definition ‘‘a path, a step, 
a footstep.” He illustrates thus from 
Tarras’s Poems,’ p. 59 :— 

This is the worst 0’ a’ mishaps. 

’Tis waur than death’s fell trod. 
Tarras was a Buchan man, who published 
at Edinburgh, in 1804, ‘ Poems, chiefly in 
the Scottish Dialect.’ THOMAS BAYNE. 





Heratpic (11 S. ix. 430).—The family of 
Booth bear ‘argent three boars’ heads 
erased erect sable 2 and 1, armed or,”’ and for 
their crest, ‘‘a lion passant argent standing 
on, two branches of laurel proper.’”” The 
sinister impalement of the shield in question 
contains the arms of Moore, viz., ‘‘ ermine, 
three greyhounds courant sable, on a canton 
gules a lion of England for augmentation,” 
as borne by Moore, Lord Mayor of Lndon in 
1682. 

The ermine spots on the field have evi- 
dently been mistaken by your correpondent 
for “ Latin crosses.” WILFRED DRAKE. 


STAFFORDSHIRE Poets (11 S. ix. 448).— 
The following dates are given in Simms’s 
‘ Bibliotheca Staffordiensis ’ :— 

1. Rev. Thomas Gisborne, b. at Derby 31 Oct., 
1758, d. 1845. 

2. William Mountfort (? Mountford), b. Staffs, 
1659 ; assasinated by Lord Mohun and Capt. Hill 


in the year 1692. 
3. Rev. George a. b. at Lichfield 26 Dec., 


1741, d. 30 Sept., 179 
4. Mary Know les, .. at Rugeley 5 May, 1733, 
d. at London 3 Feb., 1807. 
5. Not mentioned. 
6. Robert Waring, b. at Lea, near Wolver- 
em 1614, d. at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 10 May, 
8 


7. Rev. Thomas Moss, b. at Bilston (n.d.), d. 
at Stourbridge, 7 Dec., 1808. 

There are other interesting details of most 
of the above, which I shall be pleased to 
transcribe for Mr. INGERsLEyY if he is not 
within easy reach of a copy of the above 
work, in which case, perhaps, he would 
write me direct. 

Howarp H. CorrereEtt, 
F.R.Hist.S., F.R.S.A. 
Foden Road, Walsall. 


I am surprised that the ‘ D.N.B.’ does not 
mention place and date of birth of three of 
the poets referred to,as a referenceto Simms’s 
‘ Bibliotheca Staffordiensis,’ gives the par- 
ticulars, If R. M. INcerstey will refer to a 
copy he will obtain correct details. 

Robert Waring was not a native of Stafford- 
shire, nor yet, I think, was the Rev. Thomas 
Moss, nor possibly Mrs. Katharine Thomson ; 
for although her father was for some short 
time of Etruria in that county, he removed 
to Greek Street, London, and shortly after- 
wards married his wife from Derby. See 
Meteyard’s ‘ Wedgwood,’ vol. ii. p. 484. 


Bishop Cartwricut (11 S. ix. 150).— 
If the gentleman who inquired some weeks 
ago about the Bishop will write, I may be 
able to give him full particulars as to parent - 
age, family, &e. 


R. Sims. 
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AN Oxrorp Coptic Dictionary (11 S. 
ix. 450).—The dictionary in question was 
that published by Archdeacon H. Tattam 
(see * D.N.B.’) ; it was published in 1835, the 
two editions of his ‘Coptic Grammar ’ 
appearing in 1830 and 1863 respectively. 
The ‘ Dictionary ’ was doubtless an inferior 
work in the eyes of Peyron, who was (for 
his day) a scientific and philological in- 
vestigator of the first order; Stern justly 
says of it: ‘“*Nur mit Vorsicht zu_be- 
nutzen’’; but Tattam’s services to an 
appreciation in England of Coptic literature, 
and of the Copts themselves, ought not to be 
forgotten, and many of the most interesting 
Coptic MSS. in various English collections 
are the result of his fruitful Egyptian 
travels. 5S. G 


LANCASHIRE PROVERB (11 S. ix. 427).— 
This proverb may not claim to be Lancas- 
trian. I heard it more than sixty years 
ago, and often in Derbyshire, as ‘‘ What 
comes over the Devil's shoulder goes back 
under his thigh.”” There were several ways 
of putting it; nor was the application far 
to seek. TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

CHARLES J.: JOHN LAMBERT AND LIEUT.- 
Cox. CoBBetTT (11 8. ix. 430).—Of General 
John Lambert Prof. Firth says :—- 

“Though Lambert’s military duties kept him 


at a distance during the king’s trial, there can be 
little doubt that he approved of it (Rushworth, 


vii. 1367).” 

Lieut.-Col. Ralph Cobbet was ordered 
to remove the king from the Isle of 
Wight to Hurst Castle; secured good 
treatment for Charles at Hurst Castle; 
and conducted him from that gloomy 
lodging to the mainland. On 14 Oct., 
1659, Cobbet was sent by the Com- 


mittee of Safety into Scotland, but on his 
arrival was committed close prisoner in 
Edinburgh Castle by Monck. In April, 1660, 
he was arrested near Daventry by Ingoldsby, 
together with Lambert, Okey, Axtell, Cred, 
and others. But Okey and Axtell managed 
to escape. 


ALEXANDER SMiTH’s ‘ DREAMTHORP’ (11 
8. ix. 450).—3. Sir Henry Irving, in his 
address at the University of Oxford of 
26 June, 1886, on ‘ Four Great Actors,’ says: 

** Coleridge is reported to have said that to see 
(Edmund) Kean act was ‘ like reading Shakespeare 
by flashes of lightning.’ ”’ 

DvuBBER FAMILY OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
(11 S. ix. 449).—See ‘ Surrey Archxological 
Collections,’ v. A. R. Baytry. 





Oxtp Eronrans (11 S. ix. 350).—Joseph 
Lyons Athill, elder son of Dr. John Athill 
of the Island of Antigua, West Indies, was 
born there 30 Aug., 1748. He was some- 
time a member of the House of Assembly 
and a judge, married 24 April, 1775, Mr-. 
Christian Livingston, widow, and died 
13 Sept., 1790. V. L. OLIVER. 


(11S. ix. 449.) 

George Boscawen, admitted 1754, left 1761, 
almost certainly son of General George B. by 
Anne, dau. of John Morley Trevor of Tre- 
vallyn, co. Denb. He was born 4 Sept., 1745, 
and was M.P. for St. Mawes, 1768-74, and 
for Truro, 1774-80. He married Annabella, 
second daughter of Rev. Sir William Bun- 
bury of Bunbury, co. Chester, fifth baronet 
(1681). George the father was third son of 
Hugh, first Viscount Falmouth. 

R. M. GLencross. 

{[Mr. A. R. Baytey also thanked for reply.] 


‘ANECDOTES OF SOME DISTINGUISHED 
Persons’ (11 S. ix. 450)—The compiler 
of the above book was William Seward 
(1747-99), who contributed a _ series of 
papers called ‘ Drossiana’ to the European 
Magazine, beginning in October, 1789, p. 243. 
These papers formed the basis of his anony- 
mous ‘‘ Anecdotes of Some Distinguished 
persons, chiefly of the present and two pre- 
ceding centuries. Adorned with sculptures 
(supplement), &e.,’’ 5 vols., 1795-97 (which 
passed into a fifth edition in 4 vols. in 1804). 
This was followed in 1799 by 2 vols. of 
‘ Biographiana.’ For biographical details of 
Seward see ‘ D.N.B.’ 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 
[C. W.S8. also thanked for reply.] 


Paris IN 1780 AND 1860 (11 S. ix. 169. 
415).—If these years are meant to include 
those between, perhaps the following may 
be useful :— 

“A New Picture of Paris; or, The Stranger’s 
Guide to the French Metropolis, by Edward 
Planta. Fifteenth edition, considerably enlarged. 
London: Printed for Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand : 
and Baldwin, Cradock & Co., Paternoster-row, 
1827.” 

*Galignani’s New Paris Guide for 185}. 
Paris, A. and W. Ga'ignani & Co., Rue Vivienne, 
No. 18.” 

Both of these books are profusely illustrated - 


ANGLESEA Hovusrt, Drury LANE (11 5%. 
ix. 229, 277).—According to ‘A New View 
of London’ (Edward Hatton), 1708, p. 21, 
Cradle Alley (ante, p. 277) was on the 8.W. 
side of Drury Lane, near Long Acre. 

RoBeERT PIERPOINT. 
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LOMBARD STREET BANKERS: SiR STEPHEN 
EVANCE (11 S. ix. 230, 272, 298, 373, 453).— 
The following remarks from ‘The Signs of 
Old Lombard Street,’ by F. G. Hilton Price, 
F.S.A., in reference to No. 29, *‘ The Black 
Boy,” would appear to establish a con- 
nexion between Evans and Evance :— 


‘Upon reference to The Little London Directory 
ot 1677, we see that Peter Percefull and Stephen 
Evans were at this sign keeping running cashes. 
In 1697 The London Gazette informs us that Sir 
Francis Child resigned the office of Jeweller to the 
King and that Sir Stephen Evance was appointed 
to that honour in his stead. The firm afterwards 
became Evans & Hale.” 


WALTER E. GAWTHORP. 


LIVERPOOL REMINISCENCES (11 5S. ix. 
368, 436).— 

‘* The Streets of Liverpool, with Some of their 
Distinguished Residents, Reminiscences, and 
‘Curious Information of Bye-gone Times, Historical 
Notes respecting Everton—North and South. 
By James Stonehouse. Published by Edward 
Howell, Church Street, Liverpool [no date], 
pp. 230.” 


This volume is bound up with 


** Liverpool. History of the Mersey, Ancient and 
Modern. Early Recollections, the Old Dock, the 
Ancient Mersey, its Traditions, Wallasey Pool, ye 
Lyr Poole: the Modern Mersey —its ‘Tides, 
Channels, Mersey Docks, and Harbour Board, &c. 
By Benjamin Blower. Published by Edward 
Howell, Church Street, Liverpool,’ n.d., pp. 88, 
in blue cloth. 


On p. 199 is the following :— 


“When the pressgangs came on shore the 
utmost confusion and dismay took place among 
the denizens of Bridge-street, Wapping, Little 
Bird-street, and thereabout. On the 30th May, 
1775, apon the arrival of the ship Upton in the 
river, from Maryland, the Winchelsea man-of- 
war, then lying at anchor off the town, sent her 
barge, under the command of a lieutenant, to 
board her. On the Upton’s men finding the 
barge’s intention, they seized their captain and 
chief officer and fastened them in the cabin. As 
the Winchelsea’s barge ran alongside, the Upton’s 
men swore that the man-of-war’s men should 
not board them, and if they did they would 
depress their guns and fire upon them. At that 
time every merchant man was more or less armed, 
and able to make a stout resistance in case of 
attack. Seeing matters thus formidable, the 
Winchelsea’s barge sheered off, to put back for a 
reinforcement. ‘The Upton’s men, seeing this, 
lowered their yawl and pulled to shore. They 
were, however, followed by the Winchelsea’s 
men, when a fierce encounter took place, shots 
being fired on both sides, the struggle ending by 
the yawl being upset. Two of the crew swam 
ashore, others were captured, and two were 
drowned. The officer commanding the barge 
was shot in the cheek, the ball passing clean 
through his mouth.” ; 


; ALFRED SYDNEY LEWwIs. 
Library, Constitutional Club, W.C. 





“ Srire”’ =“ Hiny’’ (118. ix. 430).—Under 
this word the ‘ English Dialect Dictionary ’ 
refers to ‘“ steel,’”’ which occurs in Rox- 
burgh and Northumberland with the mean- 
ings “a ridge; a point or tongue of land ; 
a precipice ; arock.’’ High Stile, Steel Fell, 
and Steel Knotts are names of summits 
in different parts of the English Lake 
District. CHARLES MADELEY. 

Warrington. 


Webster’s Dictionary, 1911, p. 2045, lower 
section, gives :— 

“Still (cf. dial. stee?, a precipice, M.E. steal, a 
step, and E. sty, to ascend], a steep hill or ascent, 
obs.’ 


4 

Jamieson’s ‘ Scotch Dict.,’ v. ‘ Steel? :— 
‘**1, A wooded cleugh or precipice. 2. The lower 
part of a ridge projecting from a hill, where the 
ground declines on each side. Also compare the 
adj. stell, steep Dan. steil, steep; A.-S. styll. Scansio, 
styl-an, scandere, whence says Lye, our style, 

scansile.” 
Tom JONES. 


Crack SuRNAME (11 S. ix. 428).—On 
p. 80, vol. i., of ‘Surnames of the United 
Kingdom’ (1912) Mr. Henry Harrison says 
that this is 4 
“the old Anglo-Scandinavian personal name 
Clac(e, Klak(k, doubtless connected with Old 
Norse klaba, to chatter.” 

The word is still in extensive dialectical 
use. See ‘E.D.D.,’ i. 608. In Lincolnshire 
and elsewhere, worthless talk is spoken of 
as “clack.” ‘‘ Hohd your clack, I’m stalled 
o’ hearin’ yé.” 

Like Robert Southey, King of Rhyme, 

Who now gets yearly butt of sack 

As payment for what we call clack. 
See p. 114 of ‘Glossary of Words used in 
the Wapentakes of Manley and Corringham,’ 
by Edward Peacock, 2nd ed., 1889. 

The ‘“clack-dish’’ carried by beggars, 
and referred to in ‘ Measure for Measure,’ 
IIL. ii. 113, was fitted with a movable lid, 
by means of which a clacking noise was made 
to attract attention. A. C. C. 


Lreut.-Cou. JAMES MacPuHErson (11 S. 
ix. 269, 314).—-Lieut.-Col. James MacPherson 
was a son of Lachlan MacPherson, of Ralia 
by his wife, Grace MacPherson of the 
Banchor family. Further particulars of his 
family and career are to be found in Mr. 
Alexander MacPherson’s ‘ Church and Social 
Life in the Highlands’ (Edinburgh, Black- 
wood & Sons, 1893). The present repre- 
sentative of the Ralia family is, I believe, 
Mr. MacPherson of Glentruim (in Burke’s 
‘ Landed Gentry ’). J. A. C. 
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Locn CHESNEY (11 S. ix. 389, 433).—I am 
greatly indebted to Srrk HerBeRT MAXWELL 
tor his reply to my question. Will he add 
to his kindness by saying if, from his exhaus- 
tive knowledge of Galloway, he can tell me 
if the family name of Chesney was known 
there ? 

It is believed to be French, not Celtic, 
and a branch appeared in Ulster in 1642 
who were believed to come from Galloway in 
“the Scottish Army.” Bale 
_ New ALLusION TO SHAKESPEARE (11 S. 
ix. 447).—This is not new. It is a mere 
réchauffé of the famous passage in Fuller's 

; : 
“ Worthies,’ from which the harmless drudge 
who compiled the Dictionary has been 
careful to omit all the best things. On 
referring to the Bibliography at the end of 
J. Eglington Bailey’s ‘Life of Thomas 
Fuller,’ I find it there duly recorded that 
the second part of ‘An Hist. Dict. of Eng- 
land and Wales, 1692,’ is taken from Fuller's 
Lives in the ‘ Worthies.’ One sentence 
from this same source has found its way, in 
a second-hand and mutilated form, into the 
works of Robert Browning, who chose as 
the first motto of ‘ Ferishtah’s Fancies ’ 

““His genius was very jocular, but, when dis- 

posed, he could be very serious.’”’—Article 
* Shakespear,’ Jeremy Collier’s ‘ Historical, &c., 
Dictionary,’ 2nd ed., 1701. 
By this is meant the new edition of the 
English translation of Moreri’s ‘ Dictionary ’ 
prepared by Jeremy Collier (R. C. Christie's 
* Essays,’ p. 14). 

What Fuller wrote was :— 

*“ Adde to all these, that though his Genius 
generally was jocular, and inclining him to 
festivity, yet he could (when so disposed) be 
solemn and serious, as appears by his Tragedies ; 
so that Heraclitus himself (I mean if secret and 
unseen) might afford to smile at his Comedies, 
they were so merry; and Democritus scarce for- 
bear to sigh at his Tragedies, they were so mourn- 
jull.’— The History of the Worthies of England,’ 
ii. 414 (1811). 





EpwWarpD BENSLyY. 
I am sorry to say this is hardly a “ new ” 
allusion, having first appeared in Thomas 
Fuller's ‘History of the Worthies of Eng- 
Jand, 1662,’ p. 126. It was given in full in 
Shakespeare’s “‘ Centurie of Prayse, ed. by 
Ingleby & Smith, 1879,” pp 246-7, and 
quoted again on p. 108 of my ‘ Shakespeare 
Bibliography, 1911.’ Mr. Maurice Jonas, 
however, is entitled to our thanks for 
pointing out the use of Fuller’s comment in 
the ‘ Historical History ’ described. 

WILLIAM JAGGARD. 





Dr. Kinc, AUTHOR OF ‘ ANECDOTES OF HIS 
Own Times’ (11 S. ix. 230).—He is said to 
have been son of the Rev. Peregrine King, 
and went to Ireland in 1727 about a lawsuit 
in connexion with an uncle’s fortune. In 
my ‘Great Archbishop of Dublin, Wm. King, 
D.D., 1650-1729,’ published 1906, I mention 
him as one of ‘three distinguished con- 
temporaries of the same name, but not of th> 
same family’ (p. 278), viz., Archbishop 
King; Wm. King, LL.D., 1663-1712, th» 
Christ-Church wit and author; and Wm. 
King, LL.D., 1685-1763, Principal of St. 
Mary’s Hall, Oxford, a Jacobite, author of 
‘ Anecdotes of his Own Times,’ &e. 

CHARLES S. Kine, Bart. 

St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


“ VossIonER ”’ (11 S. ix. 210, 390, 437). 
—W. 8S. B. H. is right in saying, at the last 
reference, that ‘‘ a distinction was recognized 
between advowsons and patronages.” In 
1348 Edward III., by his foundation charter, 
granted to St. Stephen’s College, Westminster, 
a house in Lombard Street, ‘* unacum 
patronatibus et advocationibus ecclesiarum 
parochialium de Dewesbury et Wakefeld ” 
(Dugdale’s ‘ Monast.,’ vi. 1349). The patron- 
atus, or patronage, was the right to present ; 
the advocatio, or advowson, was the thing 
presented or granted. At Dewsbury the 
thing presented was the manor, or manorial 
rights of the church. 

Mr. 8. J. Chadwick has edited an account 
of the manor of Dewsbury for the years 
1348-54 (Yorkshire Archeological Journal, 
xxi. 352-92). It is headed *‘Compotus 
Ecclesie de Dewsbury.’ The receipts include 
(inter alia) the rent of assize, the rents of two 
mills, the tithes of wheat and lambs, th> 
mortuaries, and the rent of the pigeon-cote. 
The payments include (inter alia) the 
repairs of the church, the salaries of two 
chaplains, the expenses of holding the court, 
and the salary of the reeve for collecting rent, 
apparently the rent of assize. By far tho 
greater part of the lord’s income is derived 
from tithe. This was a rich manor or 
benefice. It is described in the Court Rolls 
of the sixteenth century as “‘ the rectory 
manor,” and in 1859 as *‘ the manor, lord- 
ship, or rectory of Dewsbury.” Here, as in 
very many other cases, the grant of th> 
advocatio was a grant of the manor. There 
is no other word in the foundation charter 
just referred to by which the manor could 
have passed. 

The law books say that a grant of a manor, 
without adding other words, will pass the 
advowson. The converse was once true ; 
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the grant of an advowson passed the manor. 
Wakefield is described in Mr. Thomas 
Taylor's ‘Rectory Manor of Wakefield,’ 
which I have not read. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
Richard Woddomes, who is called ‘‘ parson, 
patron, and vossioner,”’ was the owner of the 
manor of Upton. If he was, then ‘“ vos- 
sioner,’ which is short, as Mr. MAYHEW says, 
for ** advowsoner,’’ means lord of the manor. 

S. O. Appy. 


Morra JEWEL (11S. viii. 489 ; ix. 33, 436). 
‘The centenary celebration was that of Lodge 
No. 253 (England), held 9 April, 1885. The 
author of the paper read on that occasion 
(from which I quoted all it contained about 
the jewel), died in 1901. Two later publica- 
tions on the history of the same Lodge, one 
issued in 1912, and the other in 1913, do not 
mention the subject, with exception of a 
statement in the first-named, that three 
members took a journey to London ex- 
pressly to attend the presentation to Lord 
Moira in 1813, and were thanked for so 
doing, W. B. H. 


WicKHAM (11 S. ix. 70).—In the Regis- 
trar’s Oftice. Barbados, is recorded the will of 
a George Olliver of the said island, in which 
he mentions his wife Anne, son George, 
daughter Anne, father-in-law Nathaniel 
Wickham, brothers-in-law George Wickham 
and William Gibbs, cousin Capt. Lapthorne, 
and overseer Samuel Lapthorne, probate 
2 Dec., 1648. Mr. N. Darnell Davis, C.M.G., 
gave me this abstract two years ago. In 
order to construct a pedigree of this family 
your correspondent should write to the 
Registrar of Barbados, who might permit a 
search to be made by one of his clerks. 
Having recently spent several weeks at 
Bridgetown, I can say that the records are in 
excellent order. All the originals, which 
were rapidly perishing, have been carefully 
transcribed. The various parish registers 
have been also copied, and there is an excel- 
lent general index of them, so that a search | 
is greatly facilitated. There is, however, no | 
Index ot Deeds. 

Thomas Wyborne, late of New England, | 
chyrurgeon, in his will dated 30 Nov., 1689, 
leaves his estate to his friend Nathaniel | 
Wickham of Whitechapple, chyrurgeon | 
(P.C.C. 183 Vere). This latter may have | 
been identical with Nathaniel Wickham of | 
Wapping, M.D., whose son Richard matri- | 
culated trom New. Coll. in 1715, aged 15, and | 
whose second marriage took place 2 June, | 
1711, in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Lysons notes | 





a monumental inscription (apparently to him’ 
in 1727 at Westham in Essex. 

Nathaniel Wickham, M.D., presented a 
memorial in 1718 in favour of Col. Tho. 
Morris of Antigua. I have a photograph of 
the marble slab over the vault of Major Jolin 
Wickham of Antigua, who died in 1723. 
aged 41. It is in perfect preservation, and 
has his crest (a bull’s head erased charged on. 
the neck with two chevrons) and arms (two: 
chevrons between three roses). 
’. L. OLIver. 
Sunninghill, Berks. 


THe WRECK OF THE JANE, DUCHESS OF 
Gorpon, &c. (11 8. vil. 447, 496; vill. 56, 
114).—The following notes may prove 
useful to the correspondents interested in 
this subject :— 

“The Leopold, 50 Guns, Captain Humphries, is 
appointed to convoy the outward bound East 
Indiamen now collecting at Portsmouth to be 
despatched about the end of the ensuing week. 
The Earl St. Vincent 
Huddart 
Lady Jane Dundas 
Harriet 
Indus 
Jane,Dutches[sic]of Gordon \ Ceylon and Bengal. 
Bengal 3 


\ For Bombay 


Madras and Bengal. 


Caledonian Mercury, 28 April, 1808. 

* Lost at sea inthe Lady Jane Dundas, india- 
man, Lt.-General Hay M*‘Dowall, late Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Madras, and Colonel of the 
41st Regiment of Foot.” 

Caledonian Mercury, 1810. 

‘Dr. Robert Drummond of Keltie, Surgeon in 
the E.1.C.S. on Bombay Establishment. He was 
among the unfortunate passengers on board the 
Lady Jane Dundas,* one of the last missing ships.’” 
—Ibid. 

Mr. James Drummond, Senior Merchant> 
Bombay, his wife (née Castell), and some of 
their children also went down in her. Dr. 
Robert and Mr. James Drummond are 
supposed to have been related, but the 
degree of relationship is not known. 

ast INDIA COMPANY. 

** Wednesday a Quarterly General Court was hela 
at the East India House. 

** After the usual forms had been observed, the 
titles of several papers ordered by the House of 
Commons were read. The dividend for the half 
year ending 4th of July next was fixed at 5} per 
cent. The resolutions of the Court of Directors 
imputing no blame to the owners, &c., for the loss 
of the ships Lady Jane Dundas, Bengal, Calcutta, 
and Duchess of Gordon was confirmed, when a 
ballot for the 4th July to determine whether three 
parts of four of the proprietors concurred therein.” 
—Caledonian Mercury, 25 June, 1810. 

E. H. FArrRBROTHER. 





* At the India Office it is recorded that she was 
jost on 14 March, 1809, 
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CROMWELL’S ILLEGITIMATE Davouree, | The Editor very justly points 
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out, ante, 


Mrs. Harrop (11 S. ix. 29, 94, 372, 452).— | p. 453, the discrepancy in dates. 


further references to Jonathan Hartop 
may be found in Easton’s book on ‘ Health 
and Longevity,’ p. 138; also in George 
Smeeton’s ‘ Biographia Curiosa,’ London, 
1822, p. 9, which gives as a foot-note the 
extract from Easton’s book. 

The Rev. Edwin Evers, M.A., Vicar of 
Aldborough, to whom I wrote concerning 
Jonathan Hartop, very kindly informed me 
that his burial is not in the Aldborough 
Registers, and sent me an extract from a 
book entitled ‘John Royston’ (a sketch 
during the Civil War in the North of Eng- 
land), by W. G. Wrightson, published in 
1897 by Gay & Bird, London, and Mawson, 
Swan & Morgan, Newcastle, which runs as 
follows : 

** Next to this piece of needlework comes the 
portrait of old Jonathan Hartop of Aldborough. 
Yes, he died in 1791, and was 138 years of aye. 
When my father was a boy he walked some miles 
with him, on Christmas day, two years before 
his death, and he had some talks with him at 
other times. Although in his old age he lived 
at Aldborough, he was a native of London. He 
could remember the great fire, and several times 
over told my father how angry John Milton had 
been with him when he tried to make a present 
of 501. to the blind old Poet. His third wife was 
in some way connected with Oliver Cromwell, 
and it must have been through her that he came 
into possession of Cooper’s beautiful portrait of 
the Lord Protector. And then he knew John 
Royston and his wife Dorothy, and was never 
tired of telling all he knew about them, for he 
loved them much.’’—Introduction, p. 3 

In Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry’ (1850), iii. 
90: a Mr. Hartopp of Attercliffe, Yorks, 
merchant, married Sarah, second daughter 
of Joseph Deakin, or Dakeyne, gent., of 
Tinsley, co Yorks, and had issue one daugh- 
ter. This is most probably one of the wives 
of Jonathan Hartop. Joseph Deakin died 
in 1795. 

I have been endeavouring for some time 
to trace the parents of Jonathan, but the 
Plague records are by no means complete ; 
in fact, I believe there are very few of them. 
Perhaps the Bills of Mortality, 1665 (in 
Grose, ‘ Antiq. Rep.,’ v. 2, 1808), might 
throw some light on the subject. The 
descendants are equally hard to trace; if 
they could be found, most likely his papers 
would be forthcoming, as also the portrait. 

The Gentleman's Magazine, vol. 1xxii. 
part i., 1802, p. 424 (19 May), quotes word 
for word the paragraph from the Worcester 
newspaper of 2 April, 1790. It is to be 
found in the British Museum, and is well 
worth reading; but is too long for me to 
give here. 








May I add a little to Mr. A. R. Baytey’s 
notes on Charles Fleetwood (b. 1618, d. 
4 Oct., 1692, bur. in Bunhill Fields), who 
married :— 

1. Frances, dau. and sole heir of Thomas 
Smith of Winston, co. Norfolk (buried probably 
at Feltwell, Norfolk). By this marriage he had 
Smith Fleetwood, b. 9 Feb., 1644, bapt. 29 July, 
1647, at Feltwell, who married Mary Hartopp, 
16 Oct., 1666, at Feltwell. Smith Fleetwood 
was buried at Stoke Newington, 4 Feb., 1708-9. 
And Elizabeth Fleetwood, who married Sir John 
Hartopp (bapt. Buckminster, 31 Oct., 1637, 
bur. at Stoke Newington, 11 April, 1722) 8 Nov., 
1666, &e. 

2. Bridget Cromwell, eldest dau. of the Pro- 
tector and widow of General Ireton, of which 
marriage there was no surviving issue. She was 
buried at St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, 1 July, 1662. 

3. Mary, eldest dau. of Sir John Coke of 
Melbourne, co. Derby, the widow of Sir Edward 
and mother of Sir John Hartopp mentioned 
above. This marriage took place at St. Anne’s, 
Blackfriars, 14 Jan., 1664, but there was no issue. 
She died 17 Dec., 1684, and is buried in Bunhill 
Fields with Fleetwood. (Or, to be more correct, 
Fleetwood, who died in 1692, was buried by her 
side.) 

It is curious to note how a brother and a 
sister married a sister and a brother; also 
how Fleetwood married his. son-in-law’s 
mother as his third wife. 

W. E. C. Crapock-Hartopp. 

85, Onslow Gardens, S.W. 24 


Str JoHN SACKFYLDE, Knicut (11 S. ix. 
389, 434).—It was Sir Richard Sackville who 
was Chancellor of the Court of Augmentations 
and Crown Revenues. His appointment, 
which was for life, is dated 24 Aug., 2 Ed- 
ward VI., and can be seen on the Patent 
Roll for that date at the Public Record 
Office. In the State Papers, Domesti>, for 
Edward VI., vol. iv., No. 48, is an abstract 
of the rights and privileges granted to 
him in his commission. There is also an 
account of him in the ‘D.N.B.’ He died 
1566. E. A. Fry. 


Hucu Perers (11 S. vii. 4, 45, 84, 123, 
163).—A slight oversight has put the first 
extract at the second reference under 
‘“* 24 March,” when it ought to be 2 May. 
In ‘ The History of the Troubles and Tryal 
of William Laud,’ p. 203, we read :— 

‘The same day [May 2] in prosecution of the 
former Plot, March 24, it was moved in the House 
of Commons to send me to New England; but it 
was rejected.”’ 

T. Liecuip JONES. 

Yspytty Vicarage, Bettws-y-Coed. 
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Sir FRANCIS GALTON IN THE SUDAN (I1 8. 
viii. 29).—Galton revisited Egypt in 1900, 
and at a meeting of the Khedivial Geo- 
graphical Society on 24 Feb. in that year he 
gave some reminiscences of his visit to Egypt 
und ascent of the Nile to Khartum in 1846. 
fn it he explained how a simple pleasure 
tour led to his giving the remainder of his 
life to a more serious scientific vocation, 
how the suggestions of M. d’Arnaud, a 
French pioneer in the Sudan, afterwards 
Arnaud Bey, led him to explore the land 
of the Damaras in South-West Africa, and 
that the inception of his investigations into 
finger-prints was in a measure due to his 
chance meeting with D’Arnaud at Korasko 
in 1846. Galton’s address to the Khedivial 
Geographical Society is printed in the 
Bulletin de la Société Khediviale de Géo- 
graphic du Caire, Cinquiéme Série, No. 7, 
Mai, 1900, pp. 375-80. See also No. 8, 
Septembre, 1900, p. 481. As this periodical 
is not, perhaps, much known in this country 
outside the library of the Royal Geographical 
Society. it may be well to record this remi- 
niscence in ‘N. & Q.’ 
Frepk. A. Epwarps. 


MoTHERING SunpDAy (11 8S. ix. 149).— 
I have received help—for which I am 
grateful—through my query last February, 
and have collected a great deal of informa- 
tion, but am still at a loss for the date 
of the term ‘* Mothering Sunday.” The 
custom itself has been observed from the 
earliest ages of Christianity on the fourth 
Sunday in Lent, but I ean find no trace 
of the expression till it isused by Herrick. I 
should be glad of information on this point. 

CONSTANCE SMITH. 


BuRNAP ALIAS BuRNETT (11 8. ix. 448).— 
The Burnetts are not a Scottish, but a 
South of England family. See the pedigree 
of Burnett of Leys in Burke's ‘ Peerage and 
Baronetage.’ 8S. D. CLIPPINGDALE. 


Rosin Hoop RoMANcEs (11 S. viii. 203, 
297, 313, 378).—The following further refer- 
ences may be added: The Antiquary, vol. 
xii. pp. 137-143 ; Folk-Lore Journal, vol. iii.; 
Chambers’s Journal, vol. xviii. 

Cuas. Hatt Croucnu. 





sy. Ricwarp Scort (11 S. ix. 430).—He 

was probably identical with Richard Scott, 

scholar of Trinity College, Dublin, 1780 ; 

B.A., 1782, M.A. 1788 (‘Catalogue of 

Graduates who have Proceeded to Degrees 
in the University of Dublin,’ 1869, p. 507.) 
DANIEL HIPWELL. 





THE DEDICATION OF ROSTAND’S ‘CYRANO” 
(11 S. ix. 318).—It is with astonishment 
that I have read at the above reference: 
under the heading ‘ Notes on Books’ an 
appreciation of Miss Mary E. Brown's 
‘ Dedications,’ in which is quoted the follow- 
ing supposed-to-be-dedication of Rostand’s 
play ‘ Cyrano * :— 

“It was my intent to dedicate this poem to the 

soul of Cyrano, but since that soul has entered inéo 
thy soul, Coquelin, I dedicate it to thee.” 
Of course, if this were an accurate transla- 
tion the dedication would have justified that 
criticism of Mr. Knight’s which is alluded 
to. But, once more, “ traduttore, traditore ”’ ; 
for the French text reads thus :— 

“C’est & lame de Cyrano que je voulais dédier 
ce poéme, mais puisqu’elle a passé en toi, Coquelin, 
e’est 4 toi que je la dédie.” 

Which, accurately translated, runs :— 

**Tt is to the soul of Cyrano I intended to dedicate: 

this poem, but since that sow has entered into thee, 
Coquelin, it is to thee I dedicate it.” 
It is a pity that Mr. Knight, so trusty 
and judicious a critic, has lighted upon 
this false translation — he would probably 
have approved the original; and_¥ still 
more a pity that Miss Brown should have: 
repeated the blunder in a book so worthy 
in other respects. JoHN TH. Rosy. 

Montreal. 


GOVERNOR Eyre (11 S. ix. 447).—Sed- 
bergh School Register (edition, 1895), has 
under Entrances in 1828, the name of this 
man, thus: ‘‘ Eyre, Edward John, entered 
February, aged 13, born at Whipsnade, near 
Dunstable, left June, 1830.’’ Then follows 
a long account of his career. 

W. H. CHrippPInDALt, Col. 

Kirkby Lonsdale. 


JOHN Curwoop (11 S. ix. 430).—Curwood 
the counsel in Stockdale v. Hansard, was 
admitted to membership of the Middle 
Temple on 18 Jan., 1790, as ‘ John Cur- 
wood, eldest son of John Curwood of Bishops- 
gate Street, City of London, gent.’? He was 
called to the Bar, 10 June, 1796, having been 
a special pleader, and joined the Oxford 
circuit. The Law Times of 17 April, 1847,. 
recorded 
“the-death of this venerable member of the Old 
Bailey Bar....unexpectedly at Hendon on Wed- 
nesday last. Mr. Curwood’s name has been for 
more than 30 years familiar to the public asa leading 
practitioner at the Metropolitan Criminal Court. 
At various periods his forensic abilities were ex- 
hibited in leading trials of interest ; amongst 
others was that of the King v. Thistlewood, in 
which he was retained for the defence. The 
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deceased gentleman retired from the profession 
about eight years ago—at least his name has not 
since appeared in connection with any case.” 
C. E. A. BEDWELL. 
Middle Temple Library 


GENERAL Francis COLUMBINE (11 5. 
ix. 408, 478).— 

*“‘Suecession of Colonels of 6th Red Regiment, 
Ventris Columbine, 23 June, 1695.’’--Millan’s Army 
List, 1773. 

*¢ Ann, daughter of Streynsham Master, married 
General Columbine.”—Arch. Cant., Vol xv., p. 404. 

“ Jeremy Taylor had two granddaughters, Mary 
and Ann, children of his daughter Joanna, who had 
married Edward Harrison, of Maralane, Antrim, 
member of parliament for Lisburn. Mary was 
twice married; first to a Colonel Columbine, and 
secondly to Sir Cecil Wray, of Glentworth, Lincoln- 
shire.”—‘ N. & Q.,’ Ist Series, vol. xii., p. 12. 

The name of Columbine occurs in the registers 
of Trinity, Chester. 

‘Prospectus of Parish Register of the 
Holy and Undivided Trinity in the City of 
Chester, 1532-1837,’ L. M. Farrall. 

R. J. FynNMore. 

Sandgate. 


CoLouR-PRINTING c. 1820 (11 S. ix. 450). 
—Like several other folios of the period 
with coloured plates, these illustrations in 
Willvyams’s work were hand-coloured. If 
your correspondent examines the volume 
again, he will detect the brush-marks. 
I have Willyams’s ‘ Views in Egypt,’ dated 
1821; Landi’s ‘ Architectural Decorations,’ 
1810; ‘ Historical Narrative of Momentous 
Events,’ 1823; and Robson’s ‘Scenery of 
the Grampian Mountains,’ 1819. All of 
these possess hand-coloured plates of great 
merit. WILLIAM JAGGARD. 





Hotes on Books. 


The Bruce of Bannockburn: being a Translation 
of the Greater Portion of Barbour’s ‘ Bruce.’ 
By Michael Macmillan. (Stirling, Eneas 
Mackay.) 

Tuts volume should find many readers in this 

year of the sexcentenary of Bannockburn. The 

translator has attempted, “as far as the exigencies 
of rhyme and metre allow,” simply to reproduce 

Barbour, and though we think that, without 

any addition of poetic embellishments, there 

might well have been more vigour of phrase and 
less awkwardness, we are glad to have found in 
these pages a great proportion of the excellences 
of the original. This plain, unvarnished sort of 
verse-making strikes one on beginning to read 
as wearisome, but where it serves, as here, for 
the vehicle of a really great tale, and, where 
the conception of the poem as a whole and the 
arrangement of its parts are workmanlike, the 
very unadornedness of the diction comes presently 
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to be felt as merit. It serves all the better to 
bring into relief the sturdy characterization, the 
motion of events, and the distinction—managed on 
a method so different from our modern one—be- 
tween the author’s reflections and moralizings and 
the action of the piece. And where any one of 
these is at its finest, as in the description of the 
great battle itself, or in the oft-quoted address 
to Freedom, the verse, though without the 
haunting quality which we are accustomed to 
look for in the poetry generally recognized as 
such, does yet quicken into poetry that is au- 
thentic. This is in some respects more difficult 
to make a fresh version of than are purple patches, 
but Dr. Macmillan has accomplished it, for the 
most part, satisfactorily. 

The Introduction compares Bruce with David, 
Themistocles, and Shivaji. The last comparison 
we especially welcome, as being between West 
and East. It would greatly enhance the general 
reader's enjoyment and understanding of litera- 
ture and history if he included a more vivid 
consciousness of Eastern history and thought in 
the background of his memory. The differences 
also between the two will not be accurately appre- 
hended till their resemblances have first been 
more thoroughly brought home. And no easier 
parallels between different nations are to be found 
than those between their heroes. This book may 
well be recommended to the notice of school- 
masters and boys. 


Analecta Bollandiana, Tomus XXXIII. Fase. IT. 


THE new instalment of the work of the Bollandist 
fathers is made up of two long articles and some 
forty reviews of recent works, under the heading 
‘Bulletin des Publications Hagiographiques.’ 
The first place is given to that Life of St. Laurence, 
Archbishop of Dublin, in which is contained the 
curious parallel to the well-known lines of the 
‘Inferno,’ ‘“‘ nessun maggior dolore,’ &c., noted 
already by some of our correspondents :— 
“Inter enim omnia malorum genera summum 
{in] miseriis infelicitatis genus est fuisse felicem.”’ 
Those who use the ‘ Analecta Bollandiana ’ will 
have no need to be told that the text has been 
carefully edited and collated throughout its 
different versions, and that there is a complete 
apparatus of variant readings and a competent 
Introduction. The work itself is tolerably 
interesting, with now and again a_ pleasant, 
vivid turn of image or phrase, as when it says of 
the enemies of Laurence that ‘ inuidie facibus 
accensi detraccionis dente sinceram ipsius uitam 
rodebant, sed palpantes quasi ceci parietem, non 
inueniebant ostium per quod ad dignam ipsius 
reprehensionem ingredi potuissent,’’ which, with 
its fine mixture of metaphors, seems, indeed, 
Irish done into Latin. Laurence was born in 
1123, was elected Archbishop of Dublin in 1162, 
and died near Eu in Normandy in 1180. He 
played his part in the political strife of the time, 
acting as intermediary between the King of Con- 
naught and Henry IIf., and taking part in the 
Lateran Council of 1179. Henry had compelled 
the prelates going to the Council from his do- 
minions to take an oath that they would do 
nothing to the prejudice of the King and Realm 
of England, and Archbishop Laurence was held 
by him to have violated it by accepting from 
the Pope the office of Papal Legate of Ireland. 
In 1175 Laurence was at Canterbury, and there, 
about to officiate at High Mass, was struck 
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down by a madman who had conceived the idea | 

of conferring upon him equal honours with those 

of the lately martyred Thomas a Becket. 
The next item consists of three documents 


relating to the life of the Pope St. Pius V., being } 


the ‘Informatione”: Archiv. Vatic., varia | 
politicorum, t. xi. fol. 30-6; the ‘‘ Relatione dell’ | 
infermita, et morte,’’ ut supra, t. xvi. fol. 818-27 ; | 
and the ‘“ Vita di Pio Quinto,” uf supra, t. xvii. 
fol. 351-62. 


Catalogue of Documents and Letters of Historical 
and Local Interest relating to Brighton, Preston, 
and Hove. Lent by Alderman Charles Thomas- 
Stanford. (Combridges, Hove.) 

Tuts booklet is worth our readers’ attention. It 

describes sixty-one docyments lent to the Brighton 

Public Library by Mr. Thomas-Stanford from his 

collection. These have been selected for their con- 

nection with the localities named in the title, and 
have to do with families well-known in the division 
of Sussex to which Brighton belongs—Shirleys, 

Pelhams, Cheynells, and others. The earliest dated 

document is the Rental of the Manor of Preston of 

5 Edward VI. (1551-2), and the latest a letter of 

Harrison Ainsworth, mentioning his (then) new 

book ‘ Ovingdean Grange,’ dated 1860. 

The first twenty-three items relate to the 
Manor of Preston, and illustrate the history of the 
underlords who held it under the Crown. There 
are an autograph letter of Sackville’s (Thomas 
Ist Earl. of Dorset); a copy of Selden’s ‘ Mare 
Clausum,’ with Laud’s arms on the cover; an 
original MS. account of Star Chamber expenses 
signed, among others, by Bishop Juxon, and many 
yapers connected with the Commonwealth. Among 
me letters are one from Charles James Iox and 
one from Mary Shelley. But perhaps the most 
interesting document is a “ certificate signed James 
Palmer, as to work done at the King’s tapestry 
works at Mortlake, Surrey,” dated 23 March, 1639. 
This was the factory established by Sir Francis 
Crane in James I.’s time—the work of which still 
in great part survives for the admiration of 
yosterity, though its production ceased with the 

ivil War. Palmer the signatory, was a friend of 
Charles I., one of the family to whom, on the 
dissolution of the monasteries large grants of lands 
and manors in Sussex were made. ‘ 

A pleasing feature of this little brochure is the 
reproduction of a considerable number of signa- 
tures. 


The Finance of the Hundred Years’ War. 1337- 
1360. By Schuyler B. Terry. (Constable & Co., 
6s. net.) ? 

THIS + le is No. 35 of the series of monographs 

which are being issued under the auspices of the 

London School of Economics and Political Science. 

It is a sound, closely-wrought study, offering illus- 

trative data, exactly documented, the mastery of 

which should give the student an insight into at 
least four great departinents of the history of the 
middle-fourteenth century. He may consider first 
the detail, of which this affords a convenient and 
compact example, of the mere financing of a war as 
such. Next, there is the purely economic aspect of 
affairs, the triumph of the English merchants over 
foreign rivals and intruders; the brilliant evolu- 
tion of an English scheme of finance, after years of 
haphazard dealing with the sources of the country ; 
the vicissitudes of the establishment of the different 





staples; the emergence of a group of capitalists, 
bold and astute financiers ; and the process of the 
increase of national wealth despite the heavy 
burden of the war, and the yet sharper difficulties 
following upon the Black Death. Thirdly, we have 
here the material for reconstructing an important 
stage in the development of the relations between 
the Crown and the people; and lastly, the oppor- 
tunity to observe the dwindling of the feudal 
sources of revenue. 

Few generalizations are offered: a serried con- 
catenation of facts with their sources being the 
essential character of the book. Here and there a 
fact has a_ curiously modern appearance, as for 
instance, Edward’s repeated failure in dealing 
according to his intention with the tin in Cornwall 
and Devon owing to the resistance of the miners, 
who, it would appear, on one occasion at least, 
went out on strike. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter is that 
which relates the preparations for the campaign 
of Crecy, and the measures taken for financing 
the siege of Calais. It describes not only 
the doings of English capitalists but the 
relations which grew up between these and 
the Commons, in which the English capitalists 
had come to hold the very position from which 
they had helped to oust the Hanse and Lom- 
bard merchants, and to use their power in a 
very similar way. 

Like calendars and other reprints of records, this 
treatise requires some independent inner thread of 
enquiry on the part of the reader to supplement 
chronological sequence and the sequences of cause 
and effect, if it is to be read with all the protit 
possible. In the amassing and marshalling of 
tacts, and in the thoroughness with which detail is 
set forth, it is excellent. 


THE LONDON County CouNctz is still pursuing 
its work of indicating houses which have been the 
residences of distinguished persons. On 26 May 
a leaden tablet was affixed to the house to the 
north-west of the junction of Carlisle Place and 
Francis Street, to commemorate the residence 
there of Cardinal Manning. 





Motices to Correspondents. 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers a the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


J.S. U.—Forwarded. 

Mrs. SLATER.—“ In some brighter clime, Bid me 
‘Good morning.’” (Mrs. Barbauld). The poem 
begins “‘ Life! we’ve been long together,” and is to 
be found in many anthologies. 

CorRIGENDUM.—An¢e, p. 473, col. 1, 1. 27 from 
bottom, for Hic read H Tc. 














